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The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the 
work  of  jazz  pianist /composer  Dave  Brubeck  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  his  contributions  to  the  field  of 
jazz . 

The  thrust  of  the  research  concentrated  on  areas 
related  to  general  biographical  information;  Brubeck's 
meter/rhythm  experiments;  European  classical  influences: 
cultural  aspects,  including  sociological  factors; 
compositional  output;  pedagogical  and  instructional 
values;  and  jazz  ambassadorial  contributions.   Brubeck's 
relationship  with  the  critics  was  also  probed. 
Specific  research  questions  included 

1.  To  what  extent  did  Brubeck  contribute  to  the 
development  of  jazz? 

2.  To  what  extent  has  Brubeck  been  influential 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  jazz? 


3.  What  is  the  extent  of  Brubeck's  contribution 
as  far  as  the  quantity  of  music  literature  is 
concerned? 

4.  To  what  extent  might  Brubeck's  music  be  utilized 
in  an  educational  setting? 

From  the  findings  it  was  evident  that  Brubeck 
contributed  to  the  field  of  jazz  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
He  contributed  to  the  development  of  jazz  piano  by  the 
systematic  application  of  unusual  meters,  polyrhythms, 
and  polytonality.   He  expanded  the  concept  of  free 
improvisation  within  the  context  of  odd  meters.   Through 
the  integration  of  classical  and  jazz  elements  Brubeck 
helped  "pave  the  way"  for  other  jazz  musicians  and  create 
new  markets  for  jazz.   He  also  promulgated  the  cause  of 
jazz  and,  in  so  doing,  increased  inter-cultural  under- 
standing and  feelings  of  goodwill. 

Although  the  focus  of  the  study  was  on  the  piano 
works,  selected  examples  of  other  genre  were  also  examined. 
It  was  concluded  that  Brubeck's  large-scale  choral/jazz 
compositions  are  a  viable  contribution  to  music  literature. 

Pedagogical  value  in  Brubeck's  piano  compositions  and 
improvisations  was  evident.   It  was  concluded  that  a  study 
of  his  music  could  benefit  both  the  beginning  and  advanced 
jazz  student.   Recommendations  were  made  to  include  a  study 
of  his  music  within  a  curriculum  of  jazz. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  AND  PROBLEM  STATEMENT 


Jazz  pianist-composer  Dave  Brubeck,  often  identified 
as  a  representative  of  the  West  Coast  school  of  jazz,  has 
maintained  an  intensely  active  musical  career  spanning 
more  than  50  years.   His  work  has  been  divided  equally 
between  composition  and  performance.   Brubeck's  efforts 
as  a  composer  have  involved  not  only  the  medium  of  the 
piano  but  also  large-scale  orchestral-choral  jazz  works. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Brubeck's  energy  was  devoted 
to  metrical  and  rhythmic  experiments.   Brubeck's  employment 
of  unusual  meters,  such  as  5/4,  6/4,  7/4,  and  polyrhythms 
raises  some  important  questions  regarding  the  extent  of 
his  influence. 

The  classic  Brubeck  quartet  was  extremely  active  on 
the  college  concert  circuit  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  Brubeck  Quartet  also  toured  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  for  the  U.S.  State  Department.   Furthermore, 
in  1964,  it  was  the  first  jazz  group  to  perform  at  an 
official  White  House  function  (Personal  interview,  1989). 
More  recently,  Brubeck's  tours  of  the  Soviet  Union  (1987 
and  1989)  brought  jazz  to  many  people  who  hitherto  had 
been  deprived  of  it. 
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Presently,  Brubeck  is  exteraely  active  composing  and 
touring  with  a  quartet  that  consists  of  Jack  Six  (bass), 
Randy  Jones  (drums),  Bill  Smith  (clarinet),  and  Brubeck 
on  piano.   The  Quartet's  present  itinerary  includes  both 
the  United  States  and  Europe.   Brubeck's  1989  tour  included 
Salzburg,  Munich,  Zurich,  Basle,  Berne,  Brussels,  and  other 
cities  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Holland.   An  upcoming  tour 
will  include  a  concert  with  the  London  Symphony  Orchestra 
in  a  celebration  of  Brubeck's  70th  birthday. 

Brubeck  has  been  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  awards. 
He  received  the  Broadcast  Music  Incorporated  (BMI)  Jazz 
Pioneer  Award,  and  he  is  a  Duke  Ellington  Fellow  at  Yale 
University.   In  1985  he  received  a  place  in  the  Walk  of 
Honor  at  the  Concord  Pavilion,  the  Compostela  Humanitarian 
Award,  and  a  Citation  from  the  National  Federation  of 
of  Music  Clubs.   Brubeck  was  a  recipient  of  the  Connecticut 
Music  Educators  Award  and  also  received  a  Commendation  of 
Excellence  from  Broadcast  Music  Incorporated  (BMI)  for 
his  contribution  to  the  jazz  field.   Brubeck  received  the 
Connecticut  Arts  Award  in  1987  and  was  honored  in  1988 
with  the  American  Eagle  Award  presented  by  the  National 
Music  Council.   In  addition  to  these  awards,  he  also  holds 
four  honorary  doctorate  degrees. 
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Problem  Statement 
Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  music  departments 
in  colleges  and  universities  around  the  country  expand 
their  music  programs  to  include  jazz  studies.   A  review 
f  the  literature  on  jazz  curricula  revealed  a  definite 
need  for  more  jazz  literature  and  pedagogical  materials. 
The  same  situation  was  evident  regarding  the  elementary 
or  young  jazz  pupil.   Thus,  it  seems  that  this  study  could 
contribute  significantly  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
practical  problems  faced  by  jazz  educators. 

The  problem  addressed  in  this  study  centered  around 
two  research  objectives: 

1.  A  general  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Dave  Brubeck. 

2.  An  assessment  of  pedagogical/instructional  value 
in  the  study  and  analysis  of  Dave  Brubeck 's  music. 

Three  questions  were  addressed  regarding  the  first  objective. 

1.  To  what  extent  has  Brubeck  contributed  to  the 
development  of  jazz  piano? 

2.  To  what  extent  has  Brubeck  been  influential  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  jazz? 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  Brubeck's  contribution 
as  far  as  compositional  output  is  concerned? 

In  assessing  Brubeck's  contributions,  an  attempt  must 

be  made  to  place  him  in  historical  perspective.   For 

example,  to  what  extent  is  Brubeck  a  representative 

of  a  particular  school,  such  as  the  West  Coast  or  Cool 


school?   Many  contradictions  appear  in  the  literature; 
furthermore,  it  was  concluded,  following  an  initial 
review  of  the  literature,  that  the  question  of  Brubeck's 
historical  perspective  has  not  been  adequately  addressed. 
In  most  of  the  jazz  history  books  and  texts,  the  work  of 
Brubeck  has  been  given  only  cursory  treatment;  in  many 
other  writings  on  jazz  he  is  not  mentioned  at  all.   This 
is  another  reason  why  this  study  is  being  conducted. 

The  second  research  objective,  evaluation  of  the 
music  for  instructional  worth,  is  divided  into  two 
categories : 

a.  Value  as  material  for  undergraduate/graduate 
jazz  curricula. 

b.  Value  as  material  for  the  elementary  jazz 
student . 

Brubeck's  compositions  actually  fall  into  two 
categories.   The  first  is  a  body  of  literature  which  does 
not  rely  on  improvisation  but  is  completely  written  out. 
It  incorporates,  however,  definite  melodic,  harmonic,  and 
rhythmic  elements  of  jazz.   The  other  category  involves 
music  which  includes  transcribed  improvisations.   The 
extent  to  which  both  these  categories  of  music  could  be 
applied  to  an  educational  setting  will  be  assessed. 

Analysis  and  discussion  of  Brubeck's  works  concentrate 
mainly  on  the  keyboard  works  rather  than  other  genre  such 
as  the  orchestral-choral  compositions.  This  provides  for 
a  sharper  focus. 


CHAPTER  II 
METHODOLOGY  AND  MATERIALS 


In  the  present  study,  the  researcher  utilized  standard 
historical  procedures  in  order  to  address  the  research 
question.   According  to  Hockett  (1955),  historical  research 
is  based  on  procedures  that  consist  of  "the  gathering  of 
data,  the  criticism  of  data;  and  the  presentation  of  facts, 
interpretations,  and  conclusions  in  readable  form"  (p.  9). 
In  conducting  this  research,  past  events  were  investigated, 
a  record  of  current  events  was  maintained,  and  evidence 
was  evaluated  in  order  to  provide  meaningful  conclusions. 

Adherence  to  accepted  musicological  research  practices 
were  paramount.   Valuable  guides  included  A  Guide  to 
Research  in  Music  Education  by  Phelps  (1986)  and  An 
Introduction  to  Musicology  by  Haydon  (1941). 

Although  musicology  is  divided  into  systematic  and 
historical  categories,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
two  divisions  are  complementary;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  maintain  one  without  the  other.   According  to  Haydon 
(1941),  "the  systematic  and  historical  approaches 
constitute  the  two  axis  in  the  frame  of  references  in 
relation  to  which  musical  intelligence  is  oriented" 
(p.  10). 


The  researcher  strove  to  meet  three  general 
requirements : 

1.  To  be  conscious  of  the  existing  problem. 

2.  To  define  the  problem  in  such  a  way  as 
to  render  it  susceptible  of  solution. 

3.  To  seek  the  integration  of  this  particular 
problem  with  more  general  problems. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  objective  of  the  research,  a 

thorough  examination  of  primary  and  secondary  sources  was 

undertaken.   The  examination  of  selected  musical  scores 

formed  an  important  base. 

The  preliminary  vehicles  for  obtaining  sources 

included  the  following:   Eric  search  (RIE,  CUE);  the 

Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research;  Music  Index;  Jazz 

Index;  International  Repertory  of  Music  Literature  (RILM); 

Reader ' s  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature ;  Facts  on  File; 

and  Books  in  Print.   Comprehensive  Dissertation  Index  and 

Dissertation  Abstracts  International  were  also  consulted. 

Included  among  specific  bibliographic  jazz  sources 

were  The  Literature  of  Jazz  (Reisner,  1959),  A  Bibliography 

of  Jazz  (Merriam,  1970),  and  The  Literature  of  Jazz :   A 

Critical  Guide  (Kennington,  1971). 

The  primary  and  secondary  sources  utilized  covered  a 

wide  spectrum,  including  scores,  recordings,  concert  programs, 

newsletters,  newspapers,  and  reviews.   Jazz  history/ 

literature  books,  as  well  as  jazz  dictionaries  and 

encyclopedias,  were  examined  for  pertinent  information. 


A  personal  interview  with  Dave  Brubeck,  which  took 
place  on  May  20,  1989,  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida,  provided 
valuable  primary  information.   Both  a  structured  and  open- 
ended  format  was  utilized.   Specific  questions  employed 
within  the  interview  related  to  areas  such  as  biography, 
influences,  stylistic  approach,  and  pedagogy.   Information 
obtained  from  the  interview  was  integrated  throughout  the 
study. 

Analysis  of  actual  musical  examples  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  research  strategy.   Scores  were  obtained  from 
Columbia  Pictures  Publications  (Derry  Music  Company), 
Shawnee  Press,  and  Hansen  House.   Musical  analysis  was  used 
as  one  of  the  primary  tools  in  addressing  the  two  main 
research  objectives: 

1.  A  general  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Dave 
Brubeck. 

2.  The  extent  of  pedagogical  and  instructional 
value  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  Dave 
Brubeck's  music. 

Even  though  the  focus  of  the  study  was  on  the  piano 
works,  other  genre,  such  as  the  large-scale  choral  jazz 
works,  were  briefly  discussed,  in  as  much  as  they  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  spectrum  of  the  composer's  total 
musical  productivity. 

In  regard  to  general  organization,  the  study  consists 
of  ten  chapters,  bibliography,  glossary,  and  three 
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appendices . 

In  Chapter  III,  "Review  of  the  Literature,"  a 
foundation  for  the  study  is  built  by  examining  pertinent 
literature  related  to  the  problem  statement. 

Chapter  IV,  "Biographical  Sketch,"  contains 
information  related  to  the  composer's  life  and  career 
development.   Primary  sources  provide  important  insights 
for  this  chapter. 

In  Chapter  V,  "Influences  and  Stylistic  Approaches," 
the  gamut  of  influences  to  which  Brubeck  was  (and  is) 
subject  to  is  examined.   This  includes  not  only 
sociological  factors,  other  jazz  musicians,  and  education, 
but  also  the  influences  of  American  and  European  classical 
composers.   A  discussion  of  Brubeck 's  interaction  with 
various  culture  elements  is  included.   Brubeck's  stylistic 
approaches  to  his  music  are  integrated  within  this  chapter. 
Material  from  the  personal  interview  provides  pertinent 
data  for  this  chapter. 

Chapter  VI,  "Brubeck  and  the  Critics,"  contains 
information  pertaining  to  Brubeck's  relationship  with  the 
critics.   Material  is  extracted  from  a  sampling  of  criticisms 
which  provides  further  insight  into  Brubeck  and  his  music. 

In  Chapter  VII,  "Metric  and  Rhythmic  Experiments," 
selected  compositions  representative  of  Brubeck's  early 
experimental  period  are  discussed.   His  employment  of 
meters  and  rhythmic  procedures  that  were  considered 


unconventional  in  jazz  are  evaluated. 

In  Chapter  VIII,  "Cultural  Ambassador,"  the  researcher 
examines  the  extent  to  which  Brubeck  promulgates  and 
promotes  the  cause  of  jazz  and  inter-cultural  relations 
through  his  concert  tours. 

In  Chapter  IX,  "Pedagogical  and  Instructional  Value," 
the  extent  to  which  Brubeck's  work  might  be  utilized  in 
an  educational  setting  is  addressed.   Selected  piano 
compositions  are  examined  for  pedagogical  worth.   Material 
and  methods  for  the  beginning  and  advanced  jazz  student 
are  considered. 

In  Chapter  X,  "Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Implications," 
the  researcher  provides  a  recapitulation  of  the  data  found 
in  Chapters  V  through  IX.   Conclusions  are  drawn  regarding 
the  extent  of  Brubeck's  contributions,  and  recommendations 
are  made  in  the  areas  of  musicological  research  and  pedagogy. 

The  glossary  provides  a  list  of  key  terms  and 
definitions  used  in  the  study.   Appendix  A  is  a  selected 
list  of  Brubeck's  original  compositions  for  piano.   Appendix 
B  is  a  compilation  of  other  genre,  such  as  the  large-scale 
choral  jazz  works.   Appendix  C  is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
recordings  by  the  Dave  Brubeck  ensembles  (trio,  quartet, 
octet ,  etc. ) . 

In  some  instances,  the  literary  approach  within  this 
study  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  journalistic.   This  is 
because  of  the  subject  area  and  nature  of  the  source 
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materials.   A  greater  part  of  the  information  was  extracted 
from  magazine  sources  and  reviews.   It  is  hoped  that 
through  the  exploration  of  aesthetic  elements,  historical 
data,  and  the  examination  of  technical  features,  an 
evaluation  of  the  work  of  Dave  Brubeck  emerged,  which 
will,  in  turn,  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
in  the  field  of  jazz. 


CHAPTER  III 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  major  portion  of  literature  about  Dave  Brubeck 
emanated  mainly  from  periodical  sources  and,  for  the  most 
part,  was  in  the  form  of  either  very  brief  profiles  or 
concert  reviews.   Representative  journals  and  magazines 
included  Down  Beat ,  Jazz  Journal ,  Melodv  Maker,  Jazz 
Magazine,  Variety,  and  the  International  Musician.   Down 
Beat  and  Jazz  Journal  contained  the  larger  percentage  of 
pertinent  articles.   The  literature  found  in  books  on  jazz 
(texts  and  general  reading)  was  minimal. 

Several  encyclopedia  sources  provided  information 
on  Brubeck.   Among  these  were  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
American  Music  (article  by  Richard  Wang,  1986)  and  The 
Encvlopedia  of  Jazz  in  the  Seventies  (Feather  and  Gitler, 
1970).   A  more  specialized  entry  was  found  in  101  Best 
Jazz  Albums — A  History  of  Jazz  on  Records  (Lyons ,  1980) . 

A  series  of  three  substantive  articles  by  Ralph  J. 
Gleason  were  found  in  Down  Beat  (July,  August,  September, 
1957).   They  contained  information  related  to  biography, 
Brubeck's  budding  popularity,  and  his  reactions  to  the 
critics . 

11 
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A  very  informative  two-part  report,  About  this  Man 
Brubeek,  by  Gene  Lees,  appeared  in  Down  Beat  in  1961. 
It  not  only  discussed  the  nature  of  criticisms  directed 
toward  Brubeek  but  also  provided  excellent  information 
regarding  some  of  his  cultural  influences. 

Other  magazines  which  provided  lengthy  reports  on 
Brubeek  included  Time  magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  The 
New  York  Times,  and  the  New  Yorker.   It  was  the  Time 
article  on  November  8,  1954,  that  was  extremely  pro- 
Brubeck  and  seemed  to  produce  many  negative  feelings  from 
other  musicians  and  critics.   Michael  Drury's,  The  Private 
Life  of  Dave  Brubeek  (Good  Housekeeping,  February,  1958) 
provided  a  considerable  amount  of  biographical  information 
and  was  directed  more  toward  Brubeek 's  family  life.   The 
Beat  Heard  ' Round  the  World  (The  New  York  Times ,  June  15, 
1958),  written  by  Brubeek,  contained  much  information 
concerning  his  initial  European  and  Middle  Eastern  tour. 
In  June,  1961,  the  New  Yorker  produced  a  very  substantial 
three-part  profile  on  Brubeek  which  provided  an  excellent 
history  of  the  evolution  of  the  Brubeek  ensembles. 

In  regard  to  book  sources,  Hear  Me  Talking  To  Ya 
(Shapiro  and  Hentoff,  1966)  and  The  Great  Jazz  Pianists 
(Lyons,  1983)  yielded  useful  information.   The  interview 
by  Lyons,  in  particular,  was  fairly  comprehensive  and  was 
divided  equally  between  biographical  information  and  style 
characteristics. 
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The  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet  Newsletter,  published 

several  times  a  year,  was  extremely  valuable  in  that  it 

provided  many  first  hand  accounts.   It  maintained  a 

constant  up-date  of  Brubeck 's  itinerary  and  travel 

experiences . 

By  the  late  1950s,  Brubeck  had  formed  his  "classic" 

Quartet  and  had  begun  not  only  his  controversial 

experiments  with  meter  and  rhythm  but  also  his  series 

of  college  concert  tours  that,  in  turn,  brought  his 

unorthodox  approach  to  many  listeners,  including  the. 

critics.   A  large  portion  of  the  literature  from  these 

years  (1956-1967)  was  extremely  negative.   Critics  and 

reviewers  who  addressed  these  issues  included  Hentoff 

(1955),  Mehegan  (1957),  and  Williams  (1961). 

Some  of  the  literature  during  the  earlier  years 

also  implicated  the  existence  of  negative  feelings  toward 

Brubeck  from  other  musicians.   Through  his  college  concert 

tours  Brubeck  was  finding  not  only  public  recognition  but 

also  a  fair  degree  of  financial  success.   Many  other  jazz 

musicians  were  not  getting  much  exposure  or  lucrative 

"gig"  opportunities;  consequently,  resentment  often  ran 

high.   One  particular  incident  was  related  by  J.  Collier. 

What  he  (Ornette  Coleman)  did  instead  was 
drop  out  of  public  sight.   The  cause, 
apparently,  was  a  gig  he  played  at  the  Jazz 
Gallery,  a  club  opened  by  the  Terminis  in 
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Greenwich  Village  to  capitalize  on  the  new 
jazz  wave.   Coleman  was  getting  something 
like  S1200  a  week  for  his  group,  playing 
to  a  packed  house  each  time.   He  discovered 
that  Dave  Brubeck  was  getting  something 
like  $4,000  a  week  at  the  same  club  and 
not  drawing  as  well  as  Coleman  had  done. 
(Collier,  1978,  p.  469) 

Brubeck 's  academic  approach  to  jazz  was  influential 

in  promoting  resentment  from  many  other  jazz  musicians; 

moreover,  many  of  these  musicians  were,  for  the  most  part, 

unschooled.   Brubeck  discovered  that  by  presenting  his 

music  in  semi-academic  fashion  he  could  appeal  to  the 

college  audience.   Davis,  in  his  Writings  in  Jazz,  stated 

Dave  Brubeck  made  an  important  move  when  he 
began  appearing  on  college  campuses  through- 
out the  country.   Jazz  had  been  popular 
among  college  audiences  before  this,  but 
beginning  with  Brubeck,  colleges  and 
universities  grew  to  be  the  largest  market 
for  jazz  in  the  United  States.  (Davis,  1985, 
p.  116) 

Shortly  after  his  first  successful  college  date  at 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  Brubeck  made  a  series  of  records 

that  appealed  to  the  college  and  university  markets.   From 

the  periodical  literature  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957;  Rice, 

June  3,  1961),  it  appeared  that  his  success  in  these 

endeavors  was  one  of  the  first  major  breakthroughs  for 

record  companies  into  the  college  market  since  the  1920s. 

Although  Brubeck  was  criticized  by  many  of  the  black 

musicians,  some  of  the  literature  from  the  1960s  dealt 
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with  his  use  of  a  racially  integrated  group  (Gleason, 
1960).   On  one  particular  occasion,  controversy  resulted 
in  the  cancellation  of  a  twenty-five  day  tour  of  southern 
colleges  and  universities  which,  in  turn,  cost  the  Quartet 
an  estimated  SAO, 000  in  guarantees  (Gleason,  1960). 
Following  the  cancellations,  Brubeck  made  an  appeal  to 
southern  jazz  fans  "to  cooperate  in  helping  us  demonstrate 
that  jazz  music  is  one  of  the  best  aspects  of  American 
democracy"  (Gleason,  1960,  p.  13). 

Since  the  1960s,  a  large  proportion  of  the  periodical 
literature  dealt  with  the  various  constellations  of 
musicians  with  whom  Brubeck  has  worked  (Ramsey,  1972; 
Cooper,  1974;  Clark,  1974).   Throughout  the  1970s,  Brubeck 
toured  and  recorded  with  many  different  musicians,  including 
Gerry  Mulligan,  Allen  Dawson,  and  Jack  Six.   He  actually 
organized  several  new  quartets  that  at  various  times 
included  one  or  more  of  his  sons  (Feather,  1976). 

Since  the  late  1950s,  Brubeck  has  been  active 
composing  various  large-scale  works.   These  have  included 
ballets,  oratorios,  and  cantatas.   Most  of  the  literature 
regarding  these  works  was  in  the  form  of  reviews.   Reactions 
to  Brubeck's  large-scale  jazz  forms  utilizing  religious 
themes  were  mixed.   For  the  most  part,  the  literature  was 
very  superficial  with  little  attempt  to  analyze  the  music 
or  discuss  any  historical  implications. 
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Very  little  of  the  literature  dealt  with  Brubeck's 
classical  influence.   When  this  issue  was  addressed,  it 
was  very  superficial;  no  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  or 
synthesize.   Case  and  Britt  (1978)  stated  that  "Brubeck 
imported  many  classical  devices  into  jazz,  especially 
atonality,  fugue,  and  counterpoint.   Bach,  Beethoven, 
and  Chopin  borrowings  can  be  found  throughout  his  work 
and  his  touch  is  closer  to  the  classical  concert  hall 
than  the  jazz  club"  (p.  iO). 

One  important  research  question  concerns  the  extent 
to  which  any  pedagogical/instructional  value  exists  in 
the  study  and  analysis  of  Brubeck's  music.   As  implied 
earlier,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  more  source  materials 
in  the  jazz  curriculum.   This  applies  not  only  to  the 
college  music  student  but  also  to  the  elementary  level 
jazz  student.   In  surveying  Brubeck's  piano  music  we  can 
find  examples  that  would  be  applicable  to  both  categories. 
Literature  that  made  reference  to  any  educational  value 
in  Brubeck's  music  was,  to  be  sure,  minimal.   In  one 
article  that  appeared  in  Keyboard  Magazine ,  suggestions 
on  polyrhythmic  playing  were  included,  along  with  a  few 
examples  of  Brubeck's  polytonal  voicings  (Laverne,  1987). 
The  review  of  the  literature  provided  the  researcher 
with  a  relatively  good  base  for  the  study.   Areas  that 
were  targeted  for  the  review  included  general  biographical 
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information;  Brubeck's  meter/rhythm  experiments;  cultural 
aspects,  including  sociological  factors;  compositional 
output;  European  classical  influences;  pedagogical  values; 
and  "jazz  ambassadorial"  contributions.   All  of  these 
categories  needed  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  order 
to  produce  a  sound  evaluation  of  the  work  of  Dave  Brubeck. 
To  this  extent,  a  focus  was  achieved  through  considerable 
generalization,  and  resulted,  hopefully,  in  a  contribution 
to  the  field  of  knowledge. 


CHAPTER  IV 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 


David  Warren  Brubeck  was  born  in  Concord,  California, 
on  December  6,  1920.   He  was  the  third  son  of  Howard 
"Peter"  Brubeck,  a  cattle  rancher,  and  Elizabeth  Ivey 
Brubeck,  an  accomplished  classical  pianist,  choir  director, 
and  music  teacher  (Personal  interview,  1989).   Both  of 
Brubeck 's  brothers  were  musicians;  Henry  Brubeck,  who  was 
eleven  years  older  than  Dave,  studied  the  violin,  while 
Howard,  just  four  years  Dave's  senior,  performed  on  the 
string  bass.   It  was  Howard  who  contributed  significantly 
to  Dave's  career  by  transcribing  many  of  his  compositions 
and  improvisations  (Personal  interview,  1989). 

As  an  infant  Dave  Brubeck  was  exposed  to  a  variety 
of  classical  music.   Actually,  he  felt  that  this  exposure 
even  preceded  infancy;  he  related  that  "she  [his  mother] 
believed  in  prenatal  influence,  so  she  practiced  through 
all  her  pregnancies.   When  we  were  born,  we  were  all  put 
near  the  piano  to  listen  to  her  practicing.   I  heard  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Mozart,  and  Bach  from  infancy"  (Lyons,  1983,  p.  104). 

At  the  age  of  four,  Brubeck  began  piano  lessons  with 
his  mother.   When  he  was  about  five,  the  lessons  ceased 
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for  six  months  because  his  mother  went  to  Europe  in  order 

to  study  piano  with  the  renowned  Tobias  Matthay  (Lyons, 

1983).   Upon  her  return,  young  Brubeck  resumed  his  music 

studies;  however,  he  said  that  "she  didn't  force  me  to 

play  serious  music,  but  she  gave  me  a  lot  of  theory,  ear 

training,  and  harmony"  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957,  p.  17). 

When  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  old,  Brubeck  began 

to  study  the  cello.   Although  he  felt  little  kinship  with 

this  instrument,  it  did  provide  the  opportunity  for  his 

first  experience  with  chamber  music  (Personal  interview, 

1989).   A  family  quartet  was  subsequently  organized  with 

his  mother  on  piano,  his  brother  Henry  on  violin,  and 

his  brother  Howard  on  string  bass  (Race,  1961).   In 

regard  to  his  own  reluctant  role  as  cellist  in  the 

ensemble,  Brubeck  commented 

I  was  terrible.   I  started  on  a  three-quarter 
cello  when  I  was  eight  or  nine  years  old  and 
fought  with  my  mother  and  elder  brothers  everv 
time  I  picked  the  thing  up.   We  had  one 
brother  that  played  violin  very  well,  that 
was  Henry;  then  Howard  played  string  bass 
for  this  quartet,  my  mother  played  piano  and 
I  was  forced  to  play  cello,  and  the  sessions 
usually  ended  up  with  everybody  rapping  me 
with  violin  bows  and  everything  else,  so  I 
began  to  hate  the  instrument,  because  they 
were  all  much  older  than  I.  (Race,  1961, 
p.  3) 

In  1931,  Brubeck  and  family  moved  from  Concord  to 

lone,  California,  where  his  father  managed  a  45,000  acre 

ranch.   It  was  during  the  lone  years  that  the  young 
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Brubeck  began  to  make  public  appearances  as  a  pop  pianist. 
His  first  band  experiences  were  with  a  local  laundryman 
who  was  the  leader  of  a  combo  that  played  for  Saturday 
night  dances.   The  country-oriented  band  played  not  only 
in  lone  but  also  in  such  surrounding  communities  as 
Fiddletown,  Sheep  Ranch,  Angels  Camp,  Grizzly  Flats, 
Copperpolis,  and  Volcano  (Rice,  1961).   According  to  Rice 
(1961),  Brubeck  was  paid  S8.00  for  a  work  night  that 
lasted  from  9:00  until  12:00  a.m.  and  then,  after  a  one 
hour  break  for  supper,  from  1:00  until  4:00  a.m.  in  the 
morning.   This  early  Western  rural  background  probably 
provided  the  impetus  for  some  of  Brubeck's  later  piano 
compositions  such  as  Reminiscences  of  the  Cattle  Country 
and  Centennial  Suite . 

It  seemed  logical  that  Brubeck  would  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps  and  become  a  rancher.   In  response  to 
his  mother's  attempt  to  encourage  him  to  seek  a  music 
career,  Brubeck  quipped  "Ma,  you've  got  two  musicians; 
I  want  to  be  a  cattleman"  (Time,  1954,  p.  73).   In  1937, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  Brubeck  entered  the  University 
of  the  Pacific  in  Stockton,  California,  in  order  to  study 
veterinary  medicine.   Although  his  original  intention  was 
to  return  to  his  father's  ranch  following  graduation, 
Brubeck  changed  his  major  to  music  during  his  second  year 
at  the  University  (Rice,  1961).   According  to  Rice  (1961), 
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Brubeck  found  concentration  on  zoology  particularly 

difficult  because  his  classroom  faced  the  music  department. 

Rice  related 

The  noises  that  came  in  through  the  windows 
from  the  conservatory  held  far  more  interest 
for  Brubeck  than  any  possible  discussion  of 
frogs'  ganglia — a  fact  that  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  his  professor.   One  spring  day, 
while  Brubeck  was  dreamily  beating  an  accom- 
paniment with  his  foot  to  some  snatch  of 
music  from  across  the  lawn,  the  professor 
broke  off  his  lecture  in  mid-sentence, 
pointed  out  the  window,  and  said,  "Brubeck, 
why  don't  you  just  go  over  there  next  vear?" 
(Rice,  1961,  p.  60/62) 

During  his  student  days  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific, 

Brubeck  was  introduced  by  a  friend,  Harold  Meeske,  to  a 

young  sophomore  named  Iola  Marie  Whitlock;  Miss  Whitlock 

eventually  became  Brubeck 's  wife.   Both  Iola  and  Meeske 

became  two  very  important  influences  in  Brubeck 's  life 

and  career  decisions.   Iola,  an  aspiring  actress  and 

writer,  was  also  the  co-director  of  a  weekly  radio  show 

at  the  University  of  the  Pacific.   Brubeck  gained 

considerable  early  experience  as  a  jazz  pianist  by  making 

regular  appearances  on  this  show.   One  interesting 

anecdote  related  how,  on  one  particular  occasion,  Brubeck 

stomped  his  feet  so  hard  as  he  performed  that  the  noise 

almost  drowned  out  the  music,  whereupon,  Iola  made  him 

take  off  his  shoes  (Time,  1954). 

Brubeck  graduated  from  the  University  of  the  Pacific 

in  1942  and  immediately  entered  into  military  service. 
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Initially,  he  was  assigned  to  the  post  at  Camp  Haan ,  in 

Southern  California.   During  his  18-month  stay  at  Haan, 

Brubeck  not  only  played  piano  with  the  band  but  also 

began  writing  small  combo  arrangements  (Gleason,  August 

8,  1957).   Because  of  the  European  war,  Brubeck,  together 

with  fellow  band  members,  received  new  orders  and  was 

transferred  to  the  infantry.   He  was  sent  at  once  to 

Camp  Howze,  Texas,  for  basic  training  with  a  new  regiment. 

Regarding  this  brief  but  intense  training  period,  Rice 

(1961)  related 

On  one  characteristic  night,  Brubeck  remembers, 
he  was  sleeping  hard  after  a  twenty-five-mile 
hike  when  he  was  shaken  awake  by  a  lieutenant, 
hustled  into  a  jeep,  and  driven  to  a  remote 
field  where  some  unit  or  other  was  crawling 
under  live  ammunition.   After  several  weeks 
of  this,  the  musicians  were  hurried  up  to 
Boston,  put  on  a  transport  sailing  for  Liverpool, 
transferred  on  the  Liverpool  dock  into  a  sealed 
train  headed  for  a  Southhampton  dock,  sent 
across  the  Channel,  and  carried  in  another 
train  to  a  replacement  center  near  Metz,  in 
eastern  France — all  in  a  matter  of  ten  days, 
(p.  64) 

Despite  the  effort  to  ready  Brubeck  for  combat,  he 

never  did  any  fighting.   Brubeck  missed  going  to  the  front 

by  a  matter  of  minutes  by  volunteering  to  serve  as  a 

pianist  during  a  Red  Cross  show  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957). 

He  was  subsequently  heard  by  the  area  commandant  and 

assigned  the  leadership  of  a  new  band  that  was  sent  into 

nearby  combat  areas  to  play  for  the  frontline  troops. 
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Brubeck's  experience  with  this  new  ensemble  was  more 
productive  and  satisfying  compared  to  his  situation  at 
Camp  Haan,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  arrange,  compose,  and  lead  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957). 
Concerning  the  reception  of  his  compositions,  Brubeck 
said,  "I  had  only  one  guy  go  back  to  the  front  rather 
than  play  them!   He  couldn't  see  it  at  all"  (Gleason, 
August  8,  1957,  p.  19).   After  the  German  capitulation, 
Brubeck  traveled  with  various  USO  tours  throughout  France 
and  Germany  until  his  discharge  in  1946. 

Upon  leaving  military  service,  Brubeck  enrolled 
at  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California,  where  he  began 
studying  composition  with  Darius  Milhaud  (1892-1974). 
According  to  Gleason  (1957),  Brubeck  had  already 
established  contact  with  Milhaud  prior  to  entering  the 
service.   As  will  be  noted  later,  Milhaud  exerted  a 
profound  influence  on  Brubeck.   In  fact,  Brubeck's  oldest 
son,  Darius,  who  was  born  June  14,  1947  in  San  Francisco, 
was  named  after  the  French  composer. 

While  at  Mills  College,  Brubeck  played  various  local 
engagements  in  and  around  the  San  Francisco  area.   He  made 
fairly  regular  appearances  at  the  Geary  Cellar,  a  small 
club  in  the  theatre  district  of  San  Francisco.   Although 
Brubeck's  combo  at  this  club  consisted  mainly  of  Norman 
Bates  on  bass,  Frances  Lynne  (later  with  Gene  Krupa  and 
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Charlie  Barnet)  on  vocals,  and  Darryl  Cutler  on  tenor 
saxophone  and  cocktail  drums,  Paul  Desmond  began  to  sit 
in  with  the  group  regularly;  in  fact,  the  Geary  Cellar 
became  an  important  setting  for  visiting  musicians.   Jack 
Egan,  who  was  an  advance  man  for  many  bands  in  San 
Francisco,  wrote  an  article  about  Brubeck's  engagement 
at  the  Geary  Cellar,  becoming  the  first  to  mention  Brubeck 
in  a  national  publication  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957). 

During  this  time  Brubeck  organized  an  experimental 
group,  the  Jazz  Workshop  Ensemble.   Its  main  function  was 
to  play  the  pieces  that  had  been  written  as  classroom 
exercises.   Five  members  of  this  group,  including  Brubeck, 
were  in  Milhaud's  class — Bill  Smith,  Dave  Van  Kriedt,  Dick 
Collings,  and  Jack  Weeks.   Originally,  the  ensemble  was 
primarily  a  rehearsal  band;  however,  shortly  after  its 
formation,  Milhaud  set  up  a  concert  at  Mills  College 
(Gleason,  August  8,  1957).   From  there,  the  ensemble  went 
to  the  College  of  the  Pacific  to  perform.   Sometime  after 
the  initial  performances  but  before  the  first  recording, 
the  Jazz  Workshop  Ensemble  became  known  as  the  Octet  (Wang, 
1986).   In  the  spring  of  1949,  the  Octet  was  presented  in 
a  concert  at  the  Marines  Memorial  Theatre  in  San  Francisco 
by  Ray  Gorham.   A  local  disc  jockey,  Jimmy  Lyons,  heard 
the  band,  and  with  the  help  of  KNBC  instigated  the  birth 
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of  a  new  radio  jazz  show,  The  Lyons '  Busy,  which  would 

utilize  a  trio  led  by  Brubeck;  the  endeavor  met  with  much 

success  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957).   In  addition  to  the 

radio  show,  Brubeck  also  began  teaching  a  course  in  jazz 

history  through  the  University  of  California  extension 

program. 

Although  Brubeck  started  to  use  a  trio,  which  turned 

out  to  be  the  actual  rhythm  section  of  the  Octet,  he  had 

hopes  of  reuniting  the  original  Octet.   Brubeck  stated 

But  I  couldn't  get  work  for  the  octet,  so 
I  went  out  with  the  rhythm  section  as  a 
trio,  hoping  that  as  we  got  better  known 
I  could  add  everybody  back.   After  a  while 
I  brought  Paul  back,  but  the  public  didn't 
go  for  the  octet.  (Woolley,  1978,  p.  37) 

Brubeck's  trio  began  its  first  steady  commercial 

engagement  at  the  Burma  Lounge  in  Oakland,  California, 

in  the  fall  of  1949,  where  they  stayed  until  April,  1950 

Gleason,  August  8,  1957).   The  trio  began  recording  for 

trombonist  Jack  Sheedy's  label,  Coronet,  in  1950  (Gleason, 

August  8,  1957).   Actually,  well-known  record  companies 

showed  little  interest  in  Brubeck  despite  his  many 

submissions;  in  any  event,  two  music  promoters,  Sol  and 

Max  Weiss,  formed  a  partnership  with  Brubeck  and  created 

Fantasy  Records.   The  first  Fantasy  78-rpms  in  1949  and 

1950  included  Blue  Moon,  Tea  for  Two,  The  Wav  You  Look 

Tonight ,  and  Love  Walked  In  (Feather,  1966).   Concerning 
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his  rejection  by  existing  record  companies  and  the  creation 
of  Fantasy,  Erubeck  commented  that  "my  first  record — with 
Fantasy — was  made  with  my  own  money.   Nobody  would  record 
me.   And  then  I  read  somewhere  that  I've  never  paid  my 
dues.  ...  I  wish  I  knew  who'd  paid  more"  (Lees,  1961, 
p.  23). 

In  August,  1950,  the  trio  made  its  first  appearance 
outside  of  Oakland  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  then  returned  to 
the  Black  Hawk  in  San  Francisco  where  the  original  Octet 
had  made  several  appearances  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957). 
The  early  Brubeck  trio  did  undergo  some  personnel  changes; 
moreover,  double  bass  player  Jack  Weeks  was  replaced  by 
Norman  Bates,  who,  in  turn,  was  later  superseded  by  Ron 
Crotty.   The  final  Dave  Brubeck  Trio,  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a  quartet,  consisted  of  Dave  Brubeck,  Cal 
Tjader  (drummer-vibraphonist ) ,  and  Ron  Crotty  (double  bass). 
It  was  disbanded  in  the  spring  of  1951,  but  not  without 
first  winning  both  the  Downbeat  and  Metronome  Awards  for 
Best  New  Instrumental  Group  (Personal  interview,  1989). 

Before  Brubeck  and  Paul  Desmond  solidified  their 
relationship  with  the  creation  of  the  Quartet,  Brubeck 
accepted  one  more  trio  booking — a  three-month  stand  at  a 
Honolulu  club  in  Hawaii.   This  trip,  however,  proved  to 
be  disastrous  due  to  a  near  fatal  swimming  accident  which 
incapacitated  Brubeck  for  several  months.   He  had  been 
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spending  the  day  at  Waikiki  Beach  with  his  family — by 
this  time  he  had  his  second  son,  Chris — when,  after 
diving,  he  dislocated  two  of  the  vertebrae  in  his  neck 
and  destroyed  the  cartilage  between  them  (Rice,  1961). 
According  to  Rice,  Brubeck,  from  his  bed  in  the  Honolulu 
hospital,  wrote  to  Desmond  and  proposed  the  formation  of 
a  quartet;  in  addition,  he  also  charged  Desmond  with  the 
mission  of  finding  a  rhythm  section  and  employment  for 
the  group,  if  possible.   Upon  his  return  to  California, 
in  June  of  1951,  Brubeck  found  himself  back  at  the  Black 
Hawk  making  his  debut  with  the  newly  formed  Dave  Brubeck 
Quartet  (Rice,  1961). 

Despite  several  interruptions,  the  Brubeck-Desmond 
collaboration  actually  lasted  for  nearly  30  years.   This 
new  Quartet,  however,  would  become  the  strongest  vehicle 
to  cement  the  Brubeck-Desmond  bond  which  would,  in  turn, 
become  a  significant  factor  in  catapulting  Brubeck  to 
national  attention.   Even  though  the  new  Quartet  performed 
at  the  Black  Hawk  for  only  three  months,  it  was  long 
enough  to  enable  the  group  to  develop  a  repertoire  and 
prepare  for  leaving  the  confines  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  West  Coast. 

Paul  Desmond  evidently  looked  forward  to  the  prospect 
of  extensive  traveling.   Regarding  the  unpredictable 
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element  of  the  road,  he  related 

One  thing  I  dig  about  traveling  is  the 
alternation  between  luxury  and  squalor. 
One  minute  it's  all  steak  and  Roquefort 
dressing  and  the  Diners'  Club,  and  six 
hours  later  you're  pathetically  grateful 
that  there's  a  machine  with  peanut-butter 
sandwiches  in  it  in  some  gas  station. 
It  keeps  you  focused  on  the  true  values 
of  life,  like  what  luxuries  a  good  meal 
and  a  comfortable  bed  really  are.  (Rice 
1961,  p.  77) 

Brubeck,  being  very  much  a  family-oriented  man,  would 
try  to  take  his  family  with  him  as  much  as  was  practically 
possible;  in  fact,  the  first  trip  on  which  he  took  his 
wife  and  boys  was  fairly  extensive  and  included  such  cities 
as  Los  Angeles,  Salt  Lake  City,  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Chicago  (Rice,  1961). 

Isolation  from  the  family  was  a  factor  that  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  many  musicians;  Brubeck  was  no  exception. 
He  related  an  incident  about  a  musician  whom  he  knew  who 
quit  the  jazz  world  because  he  felt  he  was  away  from  this 
family  too  much.   This  musician  took  a  regular  nine-to- 
five  job  and  six  months  later  confided  to  Brubeck,  "I 
should  have  listened  to  you.   You  know  when  I  see  my  kids 
now?   At  dinnertime  and  that's  all"  (Drury,  1958,  p.  209). 
It  appears  that  while  Brubeck  was  at  home,  he  fitted  his 
work  into  the  family's  schedule  rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 
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By  1954,  Brubeck  was  contemplating  how  to  liberate 
his  Quartet  from  the  night  club  circuit;  moreover,  he  had 
a  strong  feeling  that  his  music  was  not  being  properly 
attended  by  patrons  who  did  enjoy  the  Quartet.   When 
fellow  musicians  confided  in  Brubeck  that  they  could  not 
find  work,  he  promptly  responded,  "You  gotta  create  an 
environment  to  work!"  (Personal  interview,  1989).   This 
is  exactly  what  Brubeck  did.   Feeling  that  the  college 
audience  had  been  virtually  untapped  as  far  as  jazz  was 
concerned,  he  set  into  motion  plans  to  concertize  on 
college  campuses.   The  earlier  booking  of  his  Octet  at 
several  campuses  might  have  provided  the  impetus  for  this 
radical  idea.   Needless  to  say,  Brubeck,  at  the  time,  did 
not  realize  how  influential  this  concept  would  be. 

The  success  of  his  college  concert  tours  was  immense. 
On  the  heels  of  the  success  of  the  early  Quartet  concerts, 
Brubeck  produced  several  recordings  (Fantasy  label)  that 
appealed  to  the  college  and  university  markets.   These 
included  Jazz  at  Oberlin  and  Jazz  at  the  College  of  the 
Pacific .   Following  these  releases,  Brubeck  was  approached 
by  other  record  companies  in  an  attempt  to  persuade  him 
to  depart  from  Fantasy.   One  company  offered  as  high  as 
S5.000  an  album,  while,  according  to  Gleason  (August  8, 
1957),  another  offered  guarantees  of  concerts  totaling 
$30,000.   Finally,  Brubeck  signed  a  contract  with 
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Columbia  Records  (1954).   In  return  for  his  release  from 
his  Fantasy  commitments,  Sol  and  Max  Weiss  insisted  that 
Brubeck  continue  to  make  one  record  a  year  for  Fantasy-- 
an  obligation  he  honored  (Rice,  1961).   His  first  two 
albums  for  Columbia  were  Jazz  Goes  to  College  and  Brubeck 
at  Storyville . 

In  1956,  Doe  Dodge,  who  had  been  the  group's  drummer 
for  three  years,  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  was  replaced 
by  Joe  Morello.   According  to  Harry  Frost,  "Brubeck  traded 
in  his  Dodge  for  a  Jaguar"  (Frost,  1963,  p.  14).   Actually, 
it  was  Desmond's  suggestion  to  hire  Morello,  who  had  just 
finished  playing  at  the  Hickory  House,  in  New  York,  as  a 
member  of  Marian  McPartland's  trio  (Rice,  1961). 

From  1958  on,  Brubeck  began  to  travel  extensively  with 
the  Quartet.   Between  February  and  May  of  1958,  the  group 
performed  more  than  70  concerts  in  such  countries  as 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Turkey,  and  India.   The  Quartet's 
Eastern  tours  were  the  result  of  a  U.S.  Cultural  Exchange 
program.   Brubeck' s  travels  in  the  early  1960s  resulted  in 
the  release  of  a  series  of  albums  that  attempted  to  reflect 
Brubeck's  impressions  of  these  various  countries;  these 
included  Jazz  Impressions  of  Japan,  and  Brandenburg  Gate 
Revisited. 

During  the  1960s,  Brubeck  came  under  considerable 
attack  because  he  had  a  racially  integrated  group. 
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Moreover,  at  one  point,  many  concerts  had  to  be  cancelled 

because  of  the  controversy.   Throughout,  Brubeck  maintained 

a  positive  attitude;  he  said,  "I  know  the  students  would 

like  to  have  us  play.   It's  just  an  unfortunate  thing 

that  will  eventually  resolve  itself"  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter, 

1989,  p.  A).   Despite  this  setback,  the  Quartet  was  very 

active  touring  and  recording  during  the  early  and  middle 

1960s. 

The  next  major  turning  point  for  Brubeck  came  in  1967 

with  the  dissolution  of  the  Quartet.   Brubeck  related 

I  was  ready  for  a  change.   I  gave  the  guys 
a  year's  notice,  but  a  lot  of  people  thought 
it  was  a  rumor  until  it  happened.   Paul  and 
I  kept  playing  together  during  that  time. 
I  wanted  to  write  and  be  home  more.  (Lyons, 
1983,  p.  109) 

Although  Brubeck  began  to  devote  more  time  to 
composition,  he  still  remained  active  as  a  performer. 
Throughout  the  1970s,  he  toured  and  recorded  with  a  variety 
of  musicians,  including  the  saxophonist  Gerry  Mulligan. 

As  far  as  composition  was  concerned,  Brubeck  turned 
to  a  totally  new  genre--large-scale  jazz  choral  works  that 
utilized  religious  themes.   An  oratorio,  The  Light  in  the 
Wilderness  (1968),  and  a  cantata,  The  Gates  of  Justice 
(1969),  were  composed  within  two  years  of  the  Quartet's 
disbandment . 

During  the  1970s,  Brubeck  performed  with  various 
combinations  that  included  one  or  more  of  his  sons. 
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In  1972,  he  regrouped  his  old  trio  and  joined  forces  with 

the  Darius  Brubeck  Ensemble,  a  contemporary  jazz  group 

that  was  led  by  his  oldest  son.   This  association,  which 

eventually  became  known  as  Two  Generations  of  Brubeck, 

devoted  many  tours  to  college  campuses  where  the  elder 

Brubeck  had  taken  his  jazz  in  the  1950s.   In  regard  to 

the  Brubeck  family  connection,  Leonard  Feather  commented 

The  closeness  of  the  Brubeck  family  is 
manifested  in  many  ways:   a  high  point 
of  the  first  Newport  jazz  Festival/West 
in  Los  Angeles  will  be  the  concert  "Two 
Generations  of  Brubeck."   It  might  well 
be  entitled  "My  Three  Sons."   Pianist 
Darius  Brubeck,  25,  has  led  his  own 
avant-garde  ensemble  since  1969.   Danny 
Brubeck,  18,  will  play  drums  with  the 
group,  and  21-year-old  Chris  Brubeck, 
leaving  his  regular  rock  combo  home, 
will  guest  star  as  trombonist  with 
Darius.  (Feather,  1976,  p.  6) 

An  important  concert  took  place  in  May,  1972,  when 

Brubeck  appeared  at  Carnegie  Hall  with  Paul  Desmond,  Gerry 

Mulligan,  and  the  Darius  Brubeck  Ensemble  (Ramsey,  1972). 

In  1974,  both  Desmond  and  Mulligan  joined  Two  Generations 

of  Brubeck  for  a  concert  at  New  York's  Lincoln  Center 

(Cooper,  1974). 

By  the  middle  1970s,  Brubeck  had  solidified  the  New 
Brubeck  Quartet  that  consisted  of  his  sons  Chris,  Darius, 
Danny,  and  himself;  this  ensemble  remained  together  until 
1979,  at  which  time  Chris  stayed  with  his  father  and, 
with  the  addition  of  clarinetist  Bill  Smith  and  drummer 
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Randy  Jones,  became  an  integral  part  of  a  new  Brubeck 
quartet.   Regarding  the  changing  of  personnel  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  family  ensemble  [New  Brubeck  Quartet], 
Brubeck  commented  that  "in  my  groups,  people  can  come  and 
go  as  they  please.   I  think  I've  only  actually  let  one 
person  go  over  all  the  years"  (Burger,  1986,  p.  18). 

From  the  early  to  the  mid-1960s,  Brubeck  maintained 
a  frenetic  performing  schedule  that  included  his  second 
White  House  appearance,  many  recording  sessions,  and  more 
than  100  concerts  a  year.   Brubeck  evidently  found  the 
new  traveling  routine  considerably  easier  than  it  had 
been  in  the  old  days.   Regarding  his  first  professional 
engagement  in  1941,  he  said,  "We  played  for  our  suppers 
and  slept  in  an  attic  dormitory  over  the  dance  hall.   The 
road  has  gotten  easier  over  the  years  since  then.   My  wife 
can  travel  with  me  now,  and  the  jobs  are  more  interesting" 
(Burger,  1986,  p.  18). 

In  1987,  Brubeck  completed  a  13-performance  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union  which  had  begun  in  Moscow.   He  had 
formulated  plans  to  play  in  Russia  earlier  in  his  career 
but  had  met  with  opposition  due  to  strained  relations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  (Dahlburg, 
1987).   According  to  Dahlburg  (1987),  Brubeck  said  that 
"to  come  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  perform  with  my  Quartet-- 
that's  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream"  (p.  2). 
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In  May  of  1988,  the  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  invited 
the  Brubeck  Quartet  to  perform  at  the  reciprocal  White 
House  State  Dinner  honoring  Mikhail  and  Raisa  Gorbachev 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter.  1988).   This  was,  indeed,  eventful 
for  Brubeck  because  it  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to 
return  to  Moscow.   The  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
following  June  was  further  enhanced  by  the  reunion  of 
Brubeck  and  his  former  bassist  Eugene  Wright.   This 
reunion  marked  the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet's  30th  anniversary 
of  their  1958  tour. 

Brubeck's  unrelenting  concert,  recording,  and 
composing  schedule  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  on  February  7, 
1989,  at  the  Yale  Medical  Center  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
he  underwent  a  triple  by-pass  operation.   According  to 
Brubeck,  "it  was  an  operation  which  could  have  happened 
ten  years  ago,  but,  with  my  commitments  to  concerts  always 
on  the  horizon,  it  was  difficult  to  find  the  right  time 
to  have  it  done"  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1989,  p.  2). 
In  December  1988,  the  operation  could  not  be  postponed 
any  longer. 

Throughout  the  recovery  period,  Brubeck's  optimism 
was  evident;  he  remarked,  "All  I'm  lacking  now  is  a  full 
head  of  steam,  but  my  strength  increases  steadily  each 
day;  I  have  much  to  be  thankful  for"  (The  D.B.Q. 
Newsletter,  1989,  p.  2).   One  of  Brubeck's  greatest 
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concerns  during  this  time  was  his  loss  of  piano  technique. 
He  said 

I  couldn't  believe  how  much  technique  I  lost.  .  .  . 
far  more  than  at  other  periods  of  my  life,  such 
as  WWII,  when  I  was  in  the  army  and  away  from  a 
piano  for  months  at  a  time.  ...  I  started 
slowly,  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  several  times 
a  day,  playing  the  scales,  exercises  and  arpeggios 
that  are  the  foundation  for  every  keyboard  player. 
Gradually,  the  old  fingers  are  learning  to  respond 
to  the  signals  from  the  brain,  and  I  think  I'll 
be  ready  on  April  9.  (The  D.B.O.  Newsletter,  118", 
p.  1) 

Brubeck's  first  concerts  following  his  surgery  took 
place  on  April  9  and  10,  1989  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
He  appeared  with  the  Norwalk  Symphony  Orchestra  along  with 
his  son,  Mathew,  on  cello,  Bill  Smith,  Randy  Jones,  and 
Jack  Six.   Jack  Six,  who  had  replaced  Chris  Brubeck,  had 
toured  and  recorded  with  the  Dave  Brubeck  Trio  frequently 
during  the  1970s. 

Since  these  Connecticut  concerts,  Brubeck  has  been 
extremely  active  performing  and  composing.   Currently,  he 
is  working  on  a  chamber  music  suite  that  he  hopes  will 
premiere  early  in  1990  and  a  choral  work  based  on  Gregorian 
chants.   Prior  to  his  surgery,  a  choral  setting  of  Psalm 
30  was  completed  and  will  soon  be  published  (The  D.B.Q. 
Newsletter,  1989).   Besides  Quartet  performances  within 
the  United  States,  Brubeck  also  hopes  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Union;  optimistically,  he  said,  "we're  going  back 
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to  Russia  next  summer.   We'll  be  playing  at  Gorky 
Park.  .  .  .  They've  asked  me  to  come  this  summer,  and 
I  said  I'll  go  next  summer,  and  they  said  fine,  but  the 
contract  isn't  signed.  .  .  .I'd  love  to  go  back  to 
Russia"  (Personal  interview,  1989). 


CHAPTER  V 
INFLUENCES  AND  STYLISTIC  APPROACHES 


In  order  to  produce  a  valid  assessment  of  Dave 
Brubeck's  contribution  to  the  field  of  jazz,  many  factors 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.   Brubeck  was  subject  to 
a  wide  spectrum  of  influences  that  helped  to  shape  his 
approach  to  composition  and  performance.   Sociological 
factors,  influences  of  American  and  European  composers, 
jazz  musicians,  education,  and  various  cultural  interactions 
will  be  explored  in  the  present  chapter.   The  objective  is 
to  gain  more  insight  into  Brubeck  and  his  art.   Both 
musical  and  non-musical  factors  will  be  addressed. 

Early  Influences 
Brubeck  credited  his  mother  with  providing  his 
earliest  influence.   From  infancy  he  was  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  classical  music,  mainly  as  a  result  of  listening 
to  his  mother  practice  the  piano.   His  mother  became  his 
first  music  teacher  and  provided  the  young  Brubeck  with 
instruction  in  ear  training  and  theory.   This  laid 
important  ground  work  for  the  acquisition  of  jazz  skills. 
According  to  Brubeck,  his  mother  did  not  pressure  him  to 
play  classical  music  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957).   One  reason 
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for  this  was,  most  likely,  Brubeck's  eye  problem.   He 

commented 

I  wasn't  a  good  student  anyway  because  I 
had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  my  eyes.   One 
eye  was  crossed,  pulled  all  the  way  over 
to  the  side.   I  wore  glasses  from  the 
age  of  two,  and  this  problem  discouraged 
me  from  reading  music.   I  only  use  one 
eye  most  of  the  time  now,  although  they 
don't  look  crossed  any  more.  (Lyons, 
1983,  p.  5) 

Shortly  following  the  onset  of  his  piano  lessons, 
Brubeck  was  befriended  by  another  young  boy,  3ob  Skinner, 
who  was  to  become  an  early  musical  influence.   According 
to  Gleason  (1957),  their  musical  collaboration  began  when 
Brubeck  was  about  six  years  old  and  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  a  tap-dance-ukulele-piano  team.   Brubeck 
remarked,  "We  were  gigging!   Lions  Clubs  and  socials. 
We  could  be  hired  for  as  little  as  getting  us  out  of 
school  to  five  dollars  apiece!"  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957, 
p.  18).   Some  years  later,  Skinner  would  be  extremely 
influential  by  exposing  Brubeck  to  jazz,  via  records,  and 
providing  some  of  the  jazz  pianist's  earliest  professional 
engagements . 

Brubeck's  first  experience  with  chamber  music  came 
when  he  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old;  he  played  the 
cello  in  the  family  quartet.   Although  this  was  not  a 
pleasant  experience  for  Brubeck,  it  did  expose  him  to 
string  writing. 
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After  the  family  moved  to  the  ranch  in  lone,  Brubeck 

could  not  help  but  be  surrounded  by  a  strong  rural 

influence.   According  to  an  article  in  Time  (1954),  the 

Brubecks,  along  with  the  cowhands,  would  have  many  evening 

gatherings  that  resulted  in  the  singing  and  playing  of 

western  songs.   Many  times,  Brubeck  and  father,  who  played 

harmonica,  would  join  forces  and  run  through  "every  cowboy 

tune  that  they  could  think  of"  (Time ,  195A,  p.  73).   During 

this  time  the  younger  Brubeck  was  befriended  equally  by 

both  Mexican  and  Indian  cowboys  (MaCray,  1978).   In 

connection  with  this  and  Brubeck's  Christmas  choral  work, 

La  Fiesta  de  la  Posada ,  Brubeck  related 

People  have  asked  me  how  could  I  write  the 
Mexican  Christmas  piece  we  are  doing  tonight, 
and  from  where  I  get  my  influences.   My 
father  was  a  cattleman,  and  lived  and  worked 
with  Mexican  and  Indian  cowboys.   We  always 
had  cattlemen  at  the  dinner  table.   People 
were  singing  all  the  time.   I  have  toured 
Mexico  six  times  and  have  always  enjoyed 
listening  to  Mexican  folk  music.   There  are 
many  Spanish  influences  in  my  musical  back- 
ground, so  to  write  the  Mexican  work  is  not 
unusual,  but  rather  predictable.  (McCray, 
1978,  p.  12) 

Figure  1  exemplifies  a  typical  Brubeck  approach  to  hemiola. 
The  score  also  calls  for  the  employment  of  Latin  American 
percussion  instruments.   God ' s  Love  Made  Visible  from  La 
Fiesta  de  la  Posada  also  uses  Latin  American  percussion 
instruments;  furthermore,  this  example  illustrates  the 
the  composer's  handling  of  syncopation  within  a  5/A  meter 
(Figure  2). 
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Figure  2.   Brubec!:,  God's  Love  Made  Visible  from 
"La  Fiesta  de  la  Posada,"  Measures  1-5 
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Brubeck's  exposure  to  jazz  through  the  media,  such 
as  recordings  and  radio,  was  limited  during  the  lone  years. 
This  factor  made  it  difficult  for  Brubeck  to  be  aware  of 
different  jazz  styles  that  were  emerging  during  this  time. 
Brubeck  remarked,  "I  had  little  opportunity  to  listen  to 
much  music  in  jazz  after  I  moved  to  lone  and  our  family 
didn't  listen  to  much  jazz  on  the  radio.   Occasionally, 
I  could  get  the  Benny  Goodman  Show  on  Saturday  night" 
(Gleason,  August  8,  1957,  p.  18).   It  was  Bob  Skinner  who 
was  influential  in  bringing  Brubeck  into  contact  with 
various  jazz  recordings.   These  recordings  included,  most 
likely,  jazz  artists  such  as  Teddy  Wilson,  Duke  Ellington, 
and  Thomas  "Fats"  Waller.   "Fats"  Waller  was  greatly 
admired  by  Brubeck;  Brubeck  remarked,  "But  as  to  records, 
I  had  only  the  one  "Fats"  Waller  record,  which  I  still 
have--I  bought  it  in  Sacramento  when  I  was  about  fourteen. 
It  was  Honey  on  the  Moon  Tonight  and  Close  as  Fingers  in 
a  Glove"  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957,  p.  18). 

While  in  high  school  Brubeck  came  under  the  influence 
of  other  pop  musicians  on  a  more  professional  basis.   He 
played  many  one-nighters  with  various  local  country  bands. 
These  dance  "gigs"  served  as  an  initiation  into  the 
nocturnal  world  of  the  jazz  musician.   According  to  Rice 
(1961),  some  of  the  Saturday  night  dances  often  became 
somewhat  "gamy"  for  the  fifteen-year  old  due  to  vestiges 
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of  the  California  gold-mining  days.   Rice  stated 

That  part  of  California  is  not  only  ranch 
country  but  gold-mining  country — Sutter 
Creek,  in  which  the  nuggets  that  started 
the  18A9  rush  were  found,  is  only  a  few 
miles  from  Ione--and  the  local  inhabitants 
were  capable  of  creating  quite  some 
turmoil  on  a  Saturday  night.  .  .  .   (Rice, 
1961,  p.  60) 

Despite  his  early  isolation  from  the  mainstream  of 

jazz,  Brubeck  was  able  to  branch  out  while  attending  the 

College  of  the  Pacific.   He  made  frequent  trips  to  San 

Francisco,  where  his  friend,  Bob  Skinner,  was  performing 

and  beginning  to  gain  public  recognition.   Gleason  (1957) 

mentioned  that  during  these  times  Brubeck  would  sit  in 

with  many  different  San  Francisco  jazz  musicians,  such 

as  Jerome  Richardson,  Johnny  Cooper,  Vernon  Alley,  Bob 

Barfield,  and  Wilburt  Barranco.   One  particular  experience 

appeared  to  be  significant  for  Brubeck.   He  related  that 

"in  1941  I  came  down  to  the  Dawn  club  in  San  Francisco. 

Lee  Watters'  Yerba  Buena  Jazz  Band  was  there,  and  that's 

the  first  time  I  actually  heard  a  group  play  that  way" 

(Gleason,  September  5,  1957,  p.  15). 

Brubeck's  final  decision  to  change  from  a  veterinary 

to  a  music  program  was  partly  due  to  the  influence  of  two 

people — J.  Russell  Bodley  and  Harold  Meeske  (Rice,  1961). 

Bodley  was  a  harmony  and  composition  teacher;  Meeske  was 

a  well-traveled  and  literate  student.   According  to 
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Rice  (1961),  Meeske  was 

an  insurrectionary  sort  who  had  bummed  around 
the  world  as  a  sailor,  had  read  Kierkegaard 
and  Kafka,  had  kept  abreast  of  the  newest 
convolutions  in  poetry,  painting,  and  music, 
and  had  acquired  a  number  of  unconventional 
ideas  about  aesthetics  and  politics  and 
philosophy,  (p.  63) 

For  some  time,  Meeske,  Brubeck,  and  four  or  five 

fellow  jazz  enthusiasts  shared  quarters.   It  was  during 

this  time  that  Meeske  set  about  providing  Brubeck  with  a 

quick  course  in  modern  culture.   Rice  related 

He  [Meeske]  provided  Brubeck  with  reading 
lists,  which  included  Dostoevski,  Mann, 
Proust,  and  so  forth;  he  presided  over 
subterranean  early-morning  discussion 
sessions  devoted  to  subjects  like  the 
Oedipus  complex,  Cubism,  Marxism,  logical 
positivism,  and  tone  rows;  and  he  made  a 
point  of  unearthing  on  campus  other 
candidates  for  the  intelligentsia  and 
seeing  to  it  that  Brubeck  got  together 
with  them.  (Rice,  1961,  p.  63) 

Meeske 's  literary  and  musical  encouragement  exerted  a 

tremendous  influence  on  Brubeck.   Brubeck  not  only  began 

to  think  more  along  the  lines  of  being  a  composer  but  also 

turned  into  a  more  passionate  reader.   Indeed,  it  appeared 

that  the  awakening  of  his  intellect  was  both  sudden  and 

intense . 

Brubeck  listened  to  and  played  with  many  excellent 

pianists  and  musicians  prior  to  entering  the  military. 

Some  of  these  influential  musicians  have  already  been 

mentioned;  others  included  Nat  Cole,  Joe  Sullivan,  Earl 

Hines,  Stan  Kenton,  and  Cleo  Brown. 
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His  admiration  for  the  well-known  jazz  composer/ 
arranger  Stan  Kenton  began  when  Brubeck  was  only  nineteen 
years  old.   Brubeck  related,  "When  Stan  first  started  at 
Balboa,  I  had  my  own  band  up  north  in  Oakland.   It  was 
a  very  young  band— I  was  the  oldest,  and  I  was  nineteen. 
We  listened  very  closely  to  Stan's  band,  and  ever  since 
I've  always  followed  Stan's  music  with  great  interest" 
(Frost,  1963,  p.  14). 

According  to  Brubeck,  Cleo  Brown  was  the  first  really 
important  person  that  he  worked  with  (Personal  interview, 
1989).   Regarding  her  influence  and  expertise,  he  stated 

She  was  a  tremendous  influence  on  me  because 
of  her  left  hand,  and  she  played  boogie  woogie 
faster  than  anybody.   God,  she  could  go!   If 
she'd  had  a  right  hand  like  her  left,  she'd 
have  given  anybody  a  lot  of  competition. 
(Gleason,  August  8,  1957,  p.  18) 

Mr-  Fats  illustrates  Brubeck's  usage  of  two  popular 
boogie  bass  patterns  (Figure  3).   Although  Cleo  Brown  had 
left  the  jazz  field  and  moved  into  the  area  of  sacred 
music,  it  was,  according  to  Brubeck,  "still  the  same  beat 
and  same  wonderful  left  hand"  (Personal  interview,  1989). 
He  went  on  to  say  that  "she  was  so  good  that  when  'Fats' 
Waller  died,  the  members  of  the  band  asked  her  to  replace 
'Fats'.  .  .  .   They  didn't  ask  for  anyone  else — she  was 
the  one"  (Personal  interview,  1989). 

Brubeck's  stylistic  approach  to  the  piano  during  the 
early  1940s  undoubtedly  reflected  some  of  the  techniques 
that  were  prevalent  among  these  early  jazz  musicians. 
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Figure  3.   Brubeck,  "Mr.  Fats,"  Measures  39-54 


Boogie-oriented  bass  lines,  ragtime,  and  stride  piano  were 

among  the  techniques  often  employed. 

Brubeck  deliberately  did  not  devote  an  overabundance 

of  time  listening  to  other  performers,  either  live  or  on 

record  (Personal  interview,  1989).   It  appears  that  he  made 

every  effort  not  to  be  a  mere  imitator.   Brubeck  stated 

I  discovered  at  eighteen  that  I  could  play 
Teddy  Wilson  runs  and  Teddy  Wilson  bass, 
and  some  of  the  more  difficult  things  of 
Art  Tatum,  not  as  clean,  but  I  knew  that 
with  a  few  years  more  work,  I  could  imitate 
Art  Tatum  in  some  ways.   And  I  saw  that 
this  was  going  to  lead  me  absolutely  nowhere 
except  to  possibly  be  a  poor  imitation  of 
the  greatest  pianist  there  was.  (Gleason, 
September  5,  1957,  p.  16) 

There  were  other  jazz  musicians  that  Brubeck  greatly 

admired;  however  he  still  attempted  not  to  be  overly 

influenced  by  them.   He  remarked,  "I  like  Tristano,  Bud 

Powell,  Garner,  Shearing,  Peterson;  and  I  don't  listen 

to  any  of  them — as  little  as  possible"  (Feather,  1953, 

p.  12). 

Although  Brubeck  did  not  spend  an  excessive  amount  of 

time  listening  to  other  musicians,  in  1957,  he  stated, 

"I  think  it's  very  important  for  me  and  for  all  people 

in  jazz  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  pioneers" 

(Gleason,  September  5,  1957,  p.  15).   He  considered 

Ferdinand  "Jelly  Roll"  Morton  (1890-1941)  very  important 

for  early  jazz  development.   In  regard  to  "Jelly  Roll's" 
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style,  Brubeck  related 

If  you  wonder  why  I  include  "Jelly  Roll," 
listen  to  a  thing  called  New  Orleans 
Joys .   If  you  want  to  hear  somebody  play 
behind  the  beat  further  than  anybody's 
played  behind  the  beat — you  have  to  just 
sit  there  and  count,  and  beat  your  brains, 
and  he  comes  out.  .  .  .   (Feather,  1953, 
p.  12) 

Ragtime  piano  style  had  interested  Brubeck  from  an 

early  age;  it  was  one  area  that  he  had  hoped  to  investigate 

further.   He  commented 

I  was  completely  fascinated  down  at  Disneyland 
a  few  weeks  ago.   There  were  some  old  piano 
roll  rags  they  had  in  the  silent  movies  that 
were  great.   I  would  like  to  get  all  possible 
recordings  now  and  become  familiar  with  all 
the  people  that  have  contributed  to  jazz, 
especially  "Jelly  Roll."  (Gleason,  September 
5,  1957,  p.  15) 

Ragtime  influence  appears  in  some  of  Brubeck's  compositions 

and  improvisations.   Figures  A  and  5  serve  as  examples. 

In  regard  to  "Jelly  Roll"  and  another  of  his  favorite 

pioneers,  Thomas  "Fats"  Waller,  Brubeck  said,  "I  want  to 

try  to  find  out  what  made  him  ["Jelly  Roll"]  so  advanced. 

And  I  would  like  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  him, 

and  I'd  like  to  know  more  about  'Fats'"  (Gleason, 

September  5,  1957,  p.  15).   Brubeck  felt  that  "Fats"  had 

been  responsible  for  starting  some  of  the  jazz-technique 

approaches  that  had  since  become  commonplace.   He  stated 

"Fats"  was  so  important--you  hear  "Fats" 
in  Tatum,  in  Garner--he's  one  of  the  most 
important  piano  men  of  all  time.   A  lot 
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ri<?ure   4.      Brubeck,    "Raggy  Waltz,"    Measures    1-11 
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of  the  things  that  are  commonplace  now, 
somebody  had  to  seek  them  out,  and  "Fats" 
definitely  started  a  lot  of  them.  (Feather, 
1953,  p.  12) 

Brubeck's  homage  to  "Fats"  Waller  can  be  seen  in  his 

composition  Mr.  Fats  (Figure  6).   This  work  employs 

devices  (bass  lines  &  melodic  figures)  that  were 

characteristic  of  the  Waller  style. 

Of  all  the  early  pianists,  Art  latum  (1910-1956) 

held  the  strongest  attraction  for  Brubeck.   Although 

Brubeck  raved  about  Tatum's  technique  and  even  compared 

him  to  Mozart,  he  had  certain  reservations  about  Tatum's 

non-risk  jazz  approach  in  public.   Brubeck  remarked 

I  think  he  had  a  brain  similar  to  Mozart-- 
total  recall,  perfect  pitch — the  technique 
that  was  unbelievable  yet  to  me,  you've 
got  to  say  he  was  my  favorite  pianist,  but 
I  didn't  agree  with  his  approach  in  public. 
(Personal  interview,  1989) 

For  Brubeck,  the  element  of  risk  that  occurs  during 

spontaneous  improvisation  is  an  integral  part  of  jazz 

and  should  not  be  seen  in  a  negative  light.   According  to 

Brubeck,  if  ideas  are  calculated  and  worked  out  too  much 

"you  rob  yourself  of  one  great  thing  and  that  is  the 

feeling  of  spontaneous  improvisation,  the  feeling  of 

hitting  at  the  moment  something  that  you  know  that  you're 

not  quite  capable  of  doing"  (Voce,  1961,  p.  3).   In 

connection  with  this  philosophy  and  Tatum's  approach, 

Brubeck  stated 

I  was  taking  more  risks  than  most  of  the  guys 
that  were  playing.   For  instance,  if  you 
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compare  Tatum's  Tiger  Rag  from  1938  to 
1956,  you're  going  to  hear  about  the 
same  chorus.   It  gets  cleaner  and 
faster.  ...   He  was  clean,  but  it's 
still  not,  to  me,  the  reason  for  jazz. 
It's  more  like  classical  music,  and 
then  you're  playing  it  the  same  way 
every  night.   The  classical  audience 
goes  to  hear  something  like  that  to 
hear  the  perfection,  and  I  think  the 
jazz  audience  should  be  allowed  to 
see  somebody  not  make  it!  (Personal 
interview,  1989) 

Pianists  Billy  Kyle  and  Jimmy  Jones  should  also  be 

acknowledged  as  early  influences  on  Brubeck.   Kyle  had 

not  only  recorded  with  his  own  trio  but  also  served  as 

a  pianist  for  Louis  Armstrong  (Personal  interview,  1989). 

Brubeck  finally  came  into  contact  with  Kyle  during  a 

joint  recording  effort  known  as  The  Real  Ambassadors — 

an  endeavor  that  involved  both  the  Louis  Armstrong  and 

Dave  Brubeck  groups.   In  direct  reference  to  Kyle,  Brubeck 

remarked  that  "I  listened  to  his  playing  carefully.  .  .  . 

an  early  influence  on  me"  and,  following  their  collaboration 

on  The  Real  Ambassadors,  said,  "That  was  a  thrill  for  me 

because  I  admired  him  for  so  long"  (Lyons,  1983,  p.  106). 

Brubeck  came  into  contact  with  Jimmy  Jones  about 

1948  when  Jones  was  accompanying  Sarah  Vaughn  (Personal 

interview).   Although  Jones  did  not  do  very  much  solo 

playing,  his  harmonic  approach  to  jazz  was  highly  praised 

by  many  musicians  (Personal  interview,  1989).   Vaughn 

even  confided  to  Brubeck  that  "Jimmy  didn't,  couldn't 
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solo  like  most  piano  players.   He  could  only  play  chords" 
(Lyons,  1983,  p.  106).   Following  one  particular  nightclub 
performance,  Brubeck  asked  Jones,  "How  do  you  do  so 
much  harmonically?   What  are  you  listening  to?"   Jones 
responded,  "The  Duke  Ellington  Orchestra"  (Lyons,  1983, 
p.  106). 

Among  the  various  recordings  that  Brubeck  heard  or 
owned  as  a  youth,  those  of  Duke  Ellington  were  especially 
valued  (Personal  interview,  1989).   Brubeck  recounted  that 
"there've  been  years  when  I  didn't  have  a  jazz  record  in 
the  house.   One  time  I  had  my  whole  collection  swiped, 
all  my  Ellingtons,  and  I  went  ten  years  without  buying 
another  jazz  record"  (Gleason,  September  5,  1957,  p.  16). 
According  to  Brubeck,  Ellington's  main  influence  was 
through  his  band  because  "his  band  was  an  extension  of 
his  piano  playing"  (Lyons,  1983,  p.  106).   One  of  Brubeck's 
best  known  piano  compositions  is  The  Duke,  which  contains 
melodic  figures  stylistically  similar  to  those  used  by 
Ellington  (Figure  7).   During  the  interview  with  Lyons 
(1983),  Brubeck  remarked  that  his  favorite  Ellington 
period  was  Warm  Valley,  Jumpin'  Pumkins ' ,  Jack  the  Bear, 
and  Conga  Brava. 

Brubeck  acknowledged  his  debt  to  Ellington  in  the 
program  at  his  White  House  performance  in  February,  1988. 
He  dedicated  it  "to  the  musicians  who  taught  me  so  much" 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1988,  p.  2).   The  program 
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Figure  7.   Brubeck,  "The  Duke,"  Measures  1-17 
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included  music  by  W.  C.  Handy,  Bill  "Count"  Basie,  "Fats" 
Waller,  and  Duke  Ellington.   Ellington  showed  a  sincere 
interest  in  what  Brubeck  was  doing.   Brubeck  related  that 
he  was  most  appreciative  of  the  encouragement  that 
Ellington  provided  (Personal  interview,  1989). 

Darius  Milhaud  Influence 
In  1968  Brubeck  adamantly  declared,  "Three  Jewish 
teachers  have  been  a  great  influence  in  my  life  —  Irving 
Goleman,  Darius  Milhaud,  and  Jesus"  ''Down  Beat,  February 
22,  1968,  p.  9).   Musically  speaking,  it  was  Darius 
Milhaud  who  became  Brubeck' s  primary  mentor.   In  1987 
Brubeck  remarked,  "Milhaud  was  one  of  the  greatest  human 
beings  I've  ever  met  and  certainly  one  of  my  greatest 
influences"  (Montparker,  1987,  p.  8).   Like  Ellington, 
Milhaud  provided  the  young  jazz  pianist  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  encouragement.   Brubeck  stated,  "Milhaud  also 
believed  I'd  be  a  composer  and  when  your  teacher  believes 
you  can  succeed,  that's  the  greatest  thing  a  teacher  can 
give  you"  (Lyons,  1983,  p.  106). 

When  Brubeck  began  his  studies  with  Milhaud  at  the 
College  of  the  Pacific,  he  received  a  thorough  grounding 
in  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  orchestration,  but  not  in 
piano.   Brubeck  was  often  accused  of  being  a  classical 
pianist  and  composer  who  turned  to  jazz.   He  vehemently 
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refuted  this  idea  and  remarked,  "It's  not  true;  there's 

no  truth  to  it  at  all"  (Lyons,  1983,  p.  105).   Actually, 

Brubeck  admitted  that  he  went  through  the  College  of  the 

Pacific  without  being  able  to  read  music.   He  did  add  that 

he  acquired  some  basic  reading  skills  toward  the  end  of 

his  college  days  (Personal  interview,  1989).   Milhaud  was 

aware  of  this  situation  and  even  found  it  somewhat 

amusing.   Brubeck  related 

I  could  only  play  things  close  to  what  I 
wrote.   The  theme  and  the  bar  lines  came 
out  right,  but  there  were  a  lot  of  things 
happening  at  the  piano  that  were  not  on 
paper.   He  [Milhaud]  thought  it  was  funny. 
(Lyons,  1983,  p.  106) 

During  his  initial  classes  with  Milhaud,  Brubeck 

decided  that  jazz  might  not  be  the  best  vehicle  for  the 

presentation  of  his  ideas;  hence,  his  interest  in  jazz 

declined.   Milhaud,  however,  felt  strongly  that  Brubeck 

had  a  natural  propensity  for  jazz  and  evidently  saw  the 

potential  for  a  cultural  contribution.   Brubeck  stated, 

"He  [Milhaud]  pointed  out  that  every  great  composer  had 

expressed  his  culture  in  which  he  was  familiar  and  was 

completely  familiar  with  the  folk  idiom  and  jazz  was  the 

folk  idiom  of  America"  (Gleason,  August  8,  1957,  p.  19). 

Milhaud  provided  the  encouragement  for  Brubeck 's  return 

to  jazz.   Brubeck  remarked  that  "Milhaud  was  the  one  who 

convinced  me  to  go  back,  saying  I  couldn't  possibly  give 
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up  jazz,  that  it  was  in  me  and  if  I  wanted  to  represent 
this  culture,  jazz  was  such  an  important  part"  fGleason, 
August  8,  1957,  p.  19).   According  to  Milhaud,  if  Brubeck 
did  not  stay  with  the  jazz  idiom,  he  would  have  been 
working  out  of  his  own  field  and  not  taking  advantage 
of  his  American  heritage  (Time,  November  8,  1954). 

Compositional  Approach 
Polyrhvthms  and  Pol vtonality 

When  Brubeck  studied  with  Milhaud,  he  was  primarily 

interested  in  polyrhythms  and  polytonali ty .   Brubeck  was 

not  alone  in  his  feeling  that  Milhaud  was  one  of  the  main 

experts  on  polyrhythms.   Chris  Goddard,  in  Jazz  away  from 

Home ,  praised  Milhaud 's  use  and  understanding  of  polyrhythms 

and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  comes  closer  to  the 

African  music  concept  than  does  American  jazz  (Patterson, 

Dissertation  Proposal ,  1989,  p.  44).   Brubeck's  interest 

in  African  music  most  likely  found  its  impetus  from  his 

association  with  Milhaud;  however,  it  was  not  until  he 

listened  to  an  African  recording,  Dennis  Roosevelt ' s 

Expedition  into  the  Belgian  Congo ,  in  the  1940s,  that  he 

began  seriously  thinking  about  the  African  roots  of  jazz 

(Montparker,  1987).   Brubeck  posed  the  question,  "If  jazz 

is  supposed  to  be  African,  what  are  we  doing  playing  in 

4/4  like  European  marches?"  (Montparker,  1987,  p.  8). 
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African  folk  music  would  serve  as  important  source 
material  during  Brubeck's  later  experiments  with  unusual 
meters,  polyrhythms,  and  their  application  to  jazz.   Indeed, 
Brubeck  felt  strongly  that  the  African  heritage  of  jazz 
deserved  more  attention.   Examples  of  Brubeck's  work  in 
this  area  will  be  found  in  Chapter  VII. 

Polytonality  became  an  important  vehicle  for  Brubeck 
in  his  quest  to  extend  the  boundary  of  jazz.   It  should 
be  pointed  out  that,  although  Milhaud  constantly 
experimented  with  ways  in  which  to  expand  the  concept  of 
tonality,  he  did  not  feel  a  strong  affinity  for  12-tone 
music.   In  response  to  his  reason  for  not  liking  this 
approach  to  composition,  Milhaud  told  Brubeck  that  "it 
never  seemed  to  start  somewhere  and  never  got  anywhere." 
He  went  on  to  say  that  "because  of  having  no  home  base, 
no  tonality,  which  12-tone  composers  claim  to  avoid,  they 
miss  out  on  the  most  emotional  response  you  can  get  in 
music,  which  is  the  beauty  of  a  modulation"  (Lees,  1961, 
p.  16). 

Following  his  discharge  from  the  service,  Brubeck 
came  into  contact  with  Arnold  Schoenberg  (1874-1951), 
a  chief  exponent  of  the  dodecaphonic  school.   Even  though 
Brubeck  only  had  two  lessons  with  the  composer,  they  were 
most  revealing.   For  his  second  lesson,  Brubeck  had  brought 
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him  a  piece  of  music  he  had  composed.   Brubeck  recounted 

He  [Schoenberg]  said,  "that's  very  good. 
Mow  go  home  and  don't  write  anything  like 
that  again  until  you  know  why  everything 
is  there.   Do  you  know  now?"' he  asked. 
I  said,  "Isn't  it  reason  enough  if  it 
sounds  good?"   He  said,  "No,  you  have  to 
know  why."   That  was  my  last  lesson  with 
Schoenberg.  (Lyons,  1980,  p.  207) 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Brubeck  has  utilized 

aspects  of  12-tone  technique  in  some  of  his  compositions. 

One  example  is  Section  XII  in  The  Gates  of  Justice. 

Shortly  after  Brubeck  and  Paul  Desmond  joined  forces, 

Desmond  related,  "We  decided  to  play  the  blues  in  B-flat, 

but  the  first  chord  Dave  played  was  G  major!   It  almost 

scared  me  to  death"  (Time,  November  8,  1954,  p.  74).   A 

typical  Brubeck  voicing  of  this  polytonal  chord  can  be 

seen  in  Figure  8.   Even  though  Brubeck  conceived  this 

composite  chord  as  containing  two  distinct  tonalities 

(G  major  and  B-flat  major),  it  can  also  be  analyzed  as  a 

thirteenth  chord  built  on  the  root  B-flat. 

Another  technique  discovered  by  Brubeck  in  the  1940s 

that  has  since  become  commonplace  among  many  jazz  pianists 

consisted  of  building  chord  structures  by  triads  whose 

roots  belong  to  the  same  diminished  chord.   The  chords  in 

Figure  9  illustrate  this  approach.   Effective  sounds  were 

also  created  by  combining  chords  whose  roots  were  a 

whole-step  apart  (Figure  10).   Brubeck  stated  that  "even 
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Figure    8.       Polytonal    voicing 
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Figure  9.   Polytonal  chordal  structures 
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'igure  10.   Polytonsl  chord  structure 
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polytonal  chords  with  a  minor-second  relationship  sound 

great!   Also,  thinking  of  the  flat  5th  as  the  center  of 

a  scale  gives  you  a  good  polytonal  relationship"  (Laverne, 

1987,  p.  10A).   This  latter  approach  can  be  seen  in 

Figure  11. 

The  manner  in  which  Brubeck  utilized  his  polytonal 

ideas  resulted  in  a  more  horizontal-chordal  approach  that, 

as  Laverne  (1987)  also  pointed  out,  became  a  trademark. 

Brubeck's  early  "blockbuster"  approach  to  jazz  piano 

often  resulted  in  an  array  of  negative  criticism.   Figure 

12  illustrates  Brubeck's  chordal  style  within  a  specific 

jazz  work. 

Although  Milhaud  provided  Brubeck  with  the  tools  for 

polyrhythmic  and  polytonal  compositon,  influence  also 

came  from  other  twentieth-century  composers  such  as  Bela 

Barto'k  (1881-1945)  and  Igor  Stravinsky  (1822-1971) 

(Personal  interview,  1989).   These  influences  were  not  only 

of  a  stylistic  nature  but  also  related  to  a  philosophical 

outlook.   Through  composers  such  as  Milhaud  and  Stravinsky, 

Brubeck  learned  the  important  dictum  that  artistic  freedom 

cannot  be  successfully  attained  without  discipline  (Personal 

interview,  1989).   In  his  Poetics  of  Music,  Stravinsky 

stated 

The  creator's  function  is  to  sift  the  elements 
he  receives  from  [imagination],  for  human 
activity  must  impose  limits  on  itself.   The 
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Figure  11.   Polytonal  chord  structure 
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Figure  12.   Brubeck,  "Georgia  on  ny  Kind,"  Measures  29-38 
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more  art  is  controlled,  limited,  worked 
over,  the  more  it  is  free.  (Grout,  1960, 
p.  640) 


Influence  of  European  Classical  Composers 
Integration  of  Classical  and  Jazz  Elements 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  Brubeck,  a  symbiotic 

relationship  between  classical  music  and  jazz  served  as 

an  important  stylistic  thrust.   This  involved  both 

performing  and  composing.   He  remarked,  "When  I  play 

jazz  I  am  influence  by  classical  music.   And  when  I  compose 

I  am  influenced  by  jazz"  (Time,  November  10,  1952,  p.  94). 

Again,  it  was  Milhaud  who  was  to  provide  the  influence. 

Brubeck  exclaimed  that  "he  [Milhaud)  was  also  the  first 

to  use  jazz  in  the  classical  idiom  when  he  wrote  The 

Creation  of  the  World  (1923).   This  was  before  [Ernst] 

Krenek  and  [George]  Gershwin  used  jazz  in  compositions" 

(Lyons,  1983,  p.  106).   In  regard  to  classical  influence 

and  Brubeck 's  early  recording  of  the  Octet,  Paul  Desmond 

commented 

The  music  aspired  to  the  vigor  and  force  of 
simple  jazz,  the  harmonic  complexities  of 
Bartok  and  Milhaud,  the  form  (and  much  of 
the  dignity)  of  Bach,  and  at  times  the 
lyrical  romanticism  of  Rachmaninoff.  (Lyons, 
1980,  p.  209) 

In  some  of  the  literature,  Brubeck  was  labeled  as  a 

classical  pianist  who  turned  to  jazz.   This  is  an  area 

that  needs  to  be  clarified.   Even  though  he  studied 
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composition,  theory,  and  ear-training  formally,  he  did 
not  indulge  in  classical  piano  to  any  great  extent. 
Moreover,  he  studied  piano  as  a  child  (with  his  mother) 
and  during  his  last  year  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific 
(Lyons,  1983). 

According  to  Brubeck,  Milhaud  was  a  stickler  on 
Bach  and  Mendelssohn  and  insisted  that  Brubeck  study 
fugues  and  follow  all  the  rules  (Montparker,  1987). 
Brubeck  felt  that  Bach  was  never  far  removed  from  jazz, 
and  most  jazz  musicians  feel  the  debt  to  him  (Personal 
interview,  1989). 

Brubeck 's  contrapuntal  approach  to  jazz  permeates 
a  wide  spectrum  of  works  and  genres.   It  can  be  evidenced 
in  some  of  the  earlier  piano  pieces,  such  as  Brandenburg 
Gate  (1959).   Note  the  use  of  a  Bach-type  theme  and  simple 
imitative  counterpoint  in  Figure  13.   Two-Part  Contention 
(the  title  of  which  obviously  stemmed  from  a  word  play 
on  Bach's  two-part  inventions)  serves  as  a  good 
illustration  of  the  contrapuntal  approach  to  jazz 
improvisation.   Another  interesting  example  can  be  found 
in  the  two-piano  arrangement  of  Points  on  Jazz  (1962). 
This  work,  originally  intended  as  a  ballet,  contains  a 
collection  of  movements,  the  fourth  of  which  is  titled 
"Fugue."   In  Figure  14  we  find  the  main  fugue  subject 
(meas.  1-3)  in  the  dominant  of  c  minor  stated  in  the 
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Frubeck,  Fu^ue  from  "Points  on  Jazz 
Measures  1-12 
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bass,  followed  by  its  extra  entrances  in  the  tenor,  alto, 
and  soprano  voices.   Note  the  contour  of  the  fugue  subject, 
which  results  from  an  equal  balance  of  steps  and  leaps. 

Points  on  Jazz  also  serves  as  a  good  example  of 
Brubeck's  neo-Baroque  approach  to  formal  design.   Cast 
in  suite  form,  it  consists  of  eight  dance-oriented 
movements  —  Prelude,  Scherzo,  Blues,  Fugue,  Rag,  Chorale, 
Waltz,  and  A  La  Turk.   These  movements  are  actually 
rhythmic  variations  of  the  theme  presented  in  the  Prelude. 

Time  Further  Out  (I960)  was  also  conceived  as  a 
suite.   Referred  to  as  a  Blues  Suite  by  Brubeck,  it 
incorporates  nine  separate  movements. 

Brubeck  also  employed  the  Baroque-like  ground  bass. 
Figure  15  is  taken  from  the  1959  Time  Out  collection  and 
illustrates  the  usage  of  a  passacaglia  bass  line  to  unify 
the  entire  composition. 

The  coda  of  Strange  Meadowlark  provides  an  example 
of  an  effective  use  of  a  pedal  or  organ  point  (Figure  16). 
This  composition  also  exhibits  other  style  characteristics, 
consistent  with  Brubeck,  such  as  the  predilection  for 
melodic/harmonic  sequences  and  eighth  and  quartet-note 
triplet  figures.   Although  Figure  17  contains  cyclic  root 
movement  (up  4,  down  5)  that  is  commonplace  among  jazz 
musicians,  the  melodic  sequence  in  the  right  hand  is  typical 
of  Brubeck's  approach.   In  measure  108  we  find  the  usage 
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i"isure  17.   Brubech,  "Strange  Meadowlark, "  Measure  68 
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of  triplet  figures  favored  by  the  composer  (Figure  18). 
The  1955  composition,  I_n  Your  Own  Sweet  Way,  displays 
another  prevalent  triplet  approach  (Figure  19). 

Another  pre-20th-century  classical  composer  who 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  Brubeck  was  Frederick 
Chopin  (1810-1849).   This  influence  is  especially 
noticeable  in  the  melodic  approach  of  some  of  Brubeck's 
ballads.   Note  the  melody  in  Figure  20.   The  leaps  and 
subsequent  chromatic  movement  in  the  melodic  line  are 
very  characteristic  of  Chopin's  style. 

While  in  Poland,  Brubeck  was  taken  by  some  students 

of  Paznan  to  the  Music  Museum  where  he  was  shown  the  room 

dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chopin.   This  experience  was 

very  profound  for  Brubeck.   He  related 

A  statue  of  Chopin  that  had  been  demolished 
in  World  War  II  had  been  lovingly  reconstructed. 
The  visible  scars  across  the  face  gave  the 
statue  impressive  power  and  significance — like 
the  crack  in  our  own  Liberty  Bell.   I  saw  the 
cast  of  Chopin's  hands,  his  death  mask,  and 
had  the  thrill  of  touching  the  pianos  upon 
which  he  had  performed.   With  these  impressions 
fresh  in  my  mind,  we  performed  that  night, 
"Dziekuje,"  a  theme  I  had  written  based  on  the 
Polish  phrase  for  "thank  you."  (liner  notes, 
1958,  Jazz  Impressions  of  Eurasia) 

Dziekuje  (Figure  21)  illustrates  Brubeck's  Chopin- 
like treatment  of  melody.   Note  the  subtle  chromatic  lines 
that  are  created  by  effective  leap  and  step  movement. 
In  the  original  version,  the  left  hand  is  also  reminiscent 
of  Chopin  in  its  arpeggiated  treatment. 
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Figure  18.   Erubeck,  "Strange  Meadowlark, 
Measures  10S-109 
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ri.<;ure    19.      Brubeck,    "In   Your   Own   Sv/eet   Uay," 
Measures    1-7 
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?i°ure    20.       Bruhock,     "Blue    Shadows    in    the    Street, 
Measures    1-12 
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■igure    21.      15 rube ck,    "Dziekuje,"    Measures    1-1.5 
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After  Dzieku  je  was  recorded  in  the  Quartet  album 
Jazz  Impressions  of  Eurasia ,  it  was  heard  by  Dania  Krupska, 
an  American  choreographer  of  Polish  descent  who  asked 
Brubeck  if  he  would  use  the  theme  to  provide  a  score  for 
a  jazz  ballet  she  was  preparing  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera. 
Although  Brubeck  finished  the  full  score,  the  Met 
presentation  had  to  be  cancelled.   Brubeck  salvaged  the 
work  by  adding  a  Fugue  and  rearranging  the  ballet  as  a  duo- 
piano  composition  ( Points  on  Jazz ) ■   The  adaptability  of 
the  Dzieku je  theme  was  further  evidenced  when  Iola  Brubeck 
added  words  and  produced  a  jazz  vocal  ballad;  it  was  titled 
There ' 11  be  no  Tomorrow  and  subsequently  recorded  by  Carmen 
McRae . 

Iola  Brubeck  has  been  an  important  influence  by  not 
only  providing  lyrics  for  some  of  her  husband's  earlier 
and  later  ballads,  such  as  How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow, 
Easy  as  You  Go ,  Dizzy ' s  Dream ,  Strange  Meadowlark,  and 
Swing  Bells ,  but  also  by  collaborating  on  his  large  choral 
jazz  works.   These  include  the  oratorio,  The  Light  in  the 
Wilderness  (1968),  and  the  cantatas,  The  Gates  of  Justice 
(1969)  and  Truth  is  Fallen  (1971). 


Jazz  Choral  Composi  t ions 
Although  Brubeck 's  large-scale  jazz  choral  works  are  not 
a  focal  point  in  the  present  study,  it  is  apparent  that  his 
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compositions  in  this  genre  added  significantly  to  the 

literature  and  show  strong  influences  of  a  religious 

nature . 

In  regard  to  a  religious  affiliation  and  The  Light 

in  the  Wilderness .  Brubeck  related 

Although  reared  as  a  Presbyterian  by  a 
Christian  Scientist  mother  who  attended 
a  Methodist  church,  and  although  this 
piece  was  written  with  the  theological 
counsel  of  a  Vedanta  leader,  a  Unitarian 
minister,  an  Episcopal  bishop,  and 
several  Jesuit  priests,  I  am  not  affiliated 
with  any  church.  (Down  Beat,  February  22, 
1968,  p.  9) 

Brubeck's  desire  to  compose  an  oratorio  stemmed  from  an 
earlier  age.   He  stated 

When  I  was  21  in  the  army  I  wanted  to  write 
an  oratorio  based  on  the  ten  commandments, 
especially  on  thou  shall  not  kill.   We  were 
going  against  Italy  which  was  the  center  of 
Catholicism  and  Germany  which  was  the  center 
Lutherism  and  the  reformation  of  Catholicism — 
which  was  England  and  the  other  European 
countries,  all  totally  ignoring  the 
commandments.   That  was  the  first  time  I 
started  wishing  I  could  write  an  oratorio. 
(Personal  interview,  1989) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Brubeck  does  not  claim 

to  be  the  first  composer  of  a  religious  jazz  work.   He 

related  that  "there  was  a  'kid1  who  was  a  teacher  in 

Texas  who  lost  his  daughter  and  wrote  the  first  mass  or 

religious  piece.   It  was  such  a  tragedy  in  his  life.   He 

was  a  jazz  musician,  so  I  don't  claim  to  be  first — but  I 

never  actually  heard  that  piece"  (Personal  interview, 

1989). 
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Brubeck  explained  that  The  Light  in  the  Wilderness 
was  "simply  one  man's  attempt  to  distill  in  his  own 
thoughts  and  express  in  his  own  way  the  essence  of  Jesus ' 
teaching"  (Dance,  1968,  p.  60).   This  oratorio  for 
orchestra,  chorus,  and  baritone  soloist,  was  given  a 
premier  in  January,  1968  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  utility  version  for  organ,  percussion,  chorus, 
and  baritone  soloist.   In  February  of  the  same  year,  it 
was  presented  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  at  its  second 
annual  Ecumenical  Concert  (Dance,  1968,  p.  60) 

The  text  for  the  oratorio  was  taken  from  the  Gospels 

and  Psalms.   The  first  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the 

Forty  Days  in  the  Desert,  the  Temptations  by  the  Devil, 

the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  choosing  of  the  Apostles, 

and  the  Commandments  to  love  God,  one's  neighbor,  and 

one's  enemy.   Man's  faith  in  god  and  his  place  in  the 

universe  are  addressed  in  the  second  part.   Portions  of  the 

work  reflect  an  eclectic  approach.   Brubeck  stated 

The  "Temptations"  are  in  5/4  to  emphasize 
that  in  each  of  us  (even  Jesus)  the  tug  of 
war  between  good  and  evil  is  never  ending.  .  .  . 
in  "Love  Your  Enemies, "--a  musical  collage 
of  quick  jumps  from  modern  to  modal,  Middle 
East  to  country  hoe-down,  jazz,  rock  and  roll, 
to  martial  drums.  (Dance,  1968,  p.  60) 

The  oratorio,  which  alternates  jazz  and  non-jazz 

sections,  allows  for  the  element  of  improvisation.   As 
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an  indication  of  performer  approach  and  flexibility, 

Brubeck  said 

As  a  composer,  I  prefer  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  text  without  improvisatory  passages. 
As  a  performer,  I  have  found  the  piece  an 
enjoyable  and  challenging  vehicle,  and 
encourage  other  keyboard  players  to  develop 
their  own  interpretations  of  and  variations 
on  the  several  themes.   In  this  regard,  the 
improvisatory  style  may  or  may  not  be  in 
the  jazz  idiom,  depending  on  the  musical 
orientation  of  the  performer.  (Stuessy, 
1978,  p.  396-97) 

An  excerpt  from  "Forty  Days"  can  be  seen  in  Figure  22. 

It  not  only  illustrates  the  composer's  approach  to  choral 

part-writing  but  also  shows  the  careful  attention  to 

interpretive  markings  (articulation,  dynamics,  and  tempo). 

Brubeck's  cantata,  The  Gates  of  Justice,  commissioned 

by  the  College-Conservatory  of  Music  of  the  University  of 

Cincinnati,  in  conjunction  with  the  Union  of  American 

Hebrew  Congregations,  contains  a  text  derived  from  the 

Old  Testament  and  writings  of  Martin  Luther  King.   The 

work  is  scored  for  jazz  trio,  bass-baritone  (Negro,  if 

possible),  cantorial  tenor,  chorus,  brass  ensemble,  and 

organ.   Pointing  to  the  juxtaposition  of  contrasting 

elements,  Stuessy  (1978)  stated 

The  Jewish  tenor  (Cantor)  is  given  a  non-jazz 
style.   The  Negro  bass-baritone  is  more  likely 
to  be  given  a  jazz,  blues,  or  rock  style.   The 
sections  in  which  the  jazz  writing  is  predomi- 
nant are  as  follows:   section  Ilia  (near  the 
end);  section  IV;  section  VII  (includes  both  a 
big-band  jazz  style  and  a  rock  organ  improvi- 
sation); and  section  XI  (rock  style  including 
rock  ostinato).   Other  sections  display  a  less 
prominent  jazz  influence:   section  II  (rhythmic 
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BrubecU,  Forty  Days  from  "The  Light  in 
The  Wilderness,"  Measures  52-62 
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and  harmonic  influences);  section  Illb 
(occasional  blue  notes  in  the  Negro 
melodic  line);  section  V  (blues-influenced 
bass-baritone  song  with  jazz  piano 
accompaniment);  section  VI  (rhythmic 
background);  and  section  IX  (rhythmic 
influences).   Section  XII  is  based  on  a 
twelve-tone  row  which  contains  six 
perfect  fourths,  (p.  397) 

Figure  23  illustrates  the  twelve-tone  row  that  is  utilized 

in  section  XII. 

The  Gates  of  Justice  received  a  highly  favorable 

reception  at  its  premier  on  October  19th,  1969  in 

Cincinnati's  Rockdale  Temple.   Paul  Cooper  remarked 

Brubeck  eschews  third-stream  techniques  in 
favor  of  jazz-to-rock  basis  with  significant 
overtones  from  Jewish  sacred  music;  all 
strongly  tonal,  clearly  designed,  immediate, 
and  very  much  in  focus.   The  occasional 
quotes  from  music  literature  of  the  past 
(Bach,  as  an  example)  suggest  strong 
philosophical  premises  in  the  conception 
and  composing  of  this  work.  (Cooper,  1969, 
p.  98) 

"Oh,  Come  Let  Us  Sing,"  from  The  Gates  of  Justice,  provides 

a  good  example  of  the  combining  of  duplet  and  triplet  rhythm 

patterns  (Figure  24). 

Truth  Is  Fallen,  premiered  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 

Orchestra  in  1971,  is  a  lament  for  the  victims  of  Kent  and 

Jackson  State  Universities.   According  to  Ramsey  (1972), 

the  message  is  that  "our  conscience  has  been  buried 

beneath  war,  greed,  and  racism  and  that  the  way  out  is 

through  God  and  love"  (p.  19). 
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rigure    23.      Srubeck,    "The   Gates    of   Justice,"    Section   XII 
Tone    row 
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Figure  24.   Brubeck,  Oh,  Come  Let  Us  Sing  from 

"The  Gates  of  Justice,"  Measures  37-106 
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Brubeck's  other  works  in  the  religious  choral  genre 
include  La  Fiesta  de  la  Posada  (1975),  the  Festival  Mass 
.to  Hope  (1980),  the  Pangua  Lingua  Variations,  the  Voice 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Lenten  Triptych,  and  In  Praise  of 
Mary  ■ 

Orchestral  Genre 
Elementals 

In  regard  to  large-scale  non-choral  works,  Brubeck's 

Elementals  should  be  mentioned.   An  ambitious  composition, 

it  was  written  in  1963  and  received  its  first  performance 

at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music's  Arranger's  Holiday.   It 

is  scored  for  full  orchestra  with  saxophones  and  orchestral 

piano.   Concerning  its  structure,  Stuessy  (1978)  stated 

It  may  be  divided  into  five  sections:   I — 
Aeolian  section;  II--Dance-chorale  section; 
III — Romantic  section;  IV — Swing  section; 
V   Finale-serial  section.   One  may  speculate 
that  there  was  an  attempt  to  order  the 
sections  to  correspond  with  selected  musical 
styles  in  a  chronological  sequence,  (p.  296) 

The  overall  formal  structure  is  unique  and 
quite  rhapsodic,  although  much  of  the 
internal  structuring  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  format  of  the  theme  followed  by 
improvisations  based  on  the  theme,  a 
procedure  which  is  basic  to  jazz.   Some  of 
the  micro-harmonies  (including  polychords, 
quartal  sonorities,  and  non-functional 
progressions)  are  classical  elements,  but 
the  overall  (or  macro-)  harmonic  scheme  is 
more  aligned  with  jazz.  (p.  319) 
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Programmatic  Inspiration 
Keyboard  Works 

Some  of  Brubeck's  instrumental  jazz  works  spring 
from  programmatic  roots.   Strange  Meadowlark,  for  example, 
was  provided  with  a  text  by  Iola  Brubeck  and  illustrates 
the  composer's  use  of  word  and  text  painting.   This  ballad 
is  based  on  the  call  of  the  meadowlark,  which  Brubeck 
often  heard  as  a  youngster  in  the  fields  of  Amador  County, 
California.   The  first  six  notes  of  the  theme  correspond 
to  the  call  of  this  bird  (Figure  25). 

Tritonis .  recorded  by  the  quartet  in  1980,  was  based 
on  Greek  mythology.   It  is  the  name  of  a  mythical  lake 
near  the  Mediterranean.   It  is  said  that  Athena  was  born 
from  Zeus'  head  on  the  shores  of  this  lake;  in  addition, 
when  the  Argonauts  became  lost  at  this  lake,  the  mythical 
god  Triton  guided  them  back  to  the  sea.   Figure  26 
illustrates  not  only  the  employment  of  5/4  meter  but  also 
the  use  of  the  augmented  4th — an  interval  that  Brubeck 
often  utilized  within  a  polytonal  framework. 

Inspiration  from  other  Countries 
Keyboard  Works 

Many  countries  and  continents  served  as  inspiration 
for  Brubeck.   These  included  Brazil,  Spain,  Turkey,  India, 
Japan,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Africa. 

Brubeck  often  employed  rhythmic  patterns  and  devices 
characteristic  of  much  of  the  music  of  South  America. 
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Figure    25.      Brubeck,    "Strange    'Jeadowlark , "    Measure    1-2 
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Figure   26.      Brubeck,    "Tritonis,' 


Measures    1-15 
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Cantiga  Nova  Swing  <  Swing  a_   New  Song)  serves  as  an 
excellent  example.   Note  the  os tinato-like  syncopation  in 
the  bass  part  of  Figure  27.   These  Latin  American  rhythms 
were  also  applied  within  unusual  meters  such  as  5/4 
(Figure  28). 

The  piano  composition  Lamento  displays  a  definite 
Brazilian  type  character  in  its  use  of  syncopation  and 
effective  accents  (Figure  29).   This  composition  also 
shows  the  composer's  effort  to  represent  in  the  music 
the  poetic  imagery  of  a  particular  country.   Brubeck  said 
that  "Portuguese  is  a  poetic  language,  often  humorous,  or 
ironic,  sometimes  beautiful  and  always  full  of  poetic 
imagery"  (Deluxe  Piano  Album  [score],  1964,  p.  4).   The 
flexibility  of  tempo  for  expressive  purposes  is  evident 
in  Figure  30.   Other  keyboard  compositions  which  show 
Latin  American  influence  include  Irmao  Amigo ,  Recuerdo , 
and  Vento  Fresco . 

Rhythmic  and  metric  elements  associated  with  Turkish 
music  can  be  found  in  some  of  Brubeck's  compositions.   Note 
the  rhythm  of  the  melody  in  The  Golden  Horn  (Figure  31). 
According  to  Brubeck,  "Choc  Teshejjur  Ederim"  means  "thank 
you  very  much"  in  Turkish,  and  when  spoken  rapidly  resembles 
the  rhythmic  pattern  that  was  used  for  the  theme  (Personal 
interview,  1989). 
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Figure  27.   Srubeck,  "CantiRa  Nova  Swing,"  Measures  1-13 
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Figure    28.      limbeck,    "Castilian    "lues,"    Measures    1-6 
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7i£ure    29 .      Prubeck ,    "Lai.iento ,  "    Measures    33-42 
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Figure  30.   Brubeck,  "Lanento,"  Measures  1-16 
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7isure  31.   Brubeck,  "The  Golden  Morn,"  Measures  1-3 
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One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  Turkish  influence 

can  be  found  in  Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk,  composed  in  1958 

while  Brubeck  was  on  his  Middle  East  tour.   His  rhythmic 

treatment  of  the  Blue  rondo  theme  was  inspired  by  Turkish 

folk  music  (Figure  32).   Brubeck  related 

I  had  been  asked  to  appear  on  a  radio  show  in 
Istanbul,  and  while  walking  through  the  old 
city  en  route  to  the  studio,  I  heard  some  street 
musicians  playing  a  fascinating,  complicated 
rhythm.   Trying  to  analyze  their  intricate 
patterns,  I  stood  for  some  time  on  the  street 
corner  watching  and  listening.   Still  puzzled 
over  what  I  heard,  I  continued  on  mv  walk, 
keeping  the  rhythms  going  in  my  mind.   I  went 
directly  to  the  broadcasting  room  where  studio 
musicians  were  rehearsing.   After  being 
introduced  to  the  Turkish  musicians,  I  started 
beating  out  the  street  rhythms  I  had  just 
heard.   They  spontaneously  began  to  improvise 
in  9/8  (1-2,1-2,1-2,1-2-3)  with  great  grins  on 
their  faces.   Although  we  could  not  speak  the 
same  language,  I  immediately  understood  that 
the  complicated  street  rhythm  was  as  familiar 
to  them  as  the  blues  in  4/4  would  be  to  a 
group  of  jazz  musicians.   And  in  fact,  the 
Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk  that  emerged  from  that 
wonderful  walk  through  Istanbul  is  a  mixture 
of  Turkish  rhythms  and  the  blues  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  rondo—as  a  salute  to  Mozart's 
Rondo  a  la  Turka.  (Blue  Rondo  [score],  1987, 
-  p.  12) 

While  on  his  State  Department  tour,  Brubeck  was  also 

influenced  from  his  visit  to  India.   Kabul,  Afghanistan 

served  as  the  inspiration  for  the  piano  work  Nomad 

(Figure  33).   Exactly  how  this  transpired  was  related  in 

an  interesting  anecdote  by  Brubeck. 

One  night  in  Kabul,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
weirdest  sound  I  ever  heard.   It  actually 
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Figure  32.   Trubeck,  "Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk,"  "easures  1-11 
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Figure  33.   Brubeclc,  "Nomad,"  Measures  1-16 
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made  my  hair  stand  on  end.   The  muffled 

beat  of  drums  and  the  eerie  tones  of  a 

lone  flute  came  closer  and  closer  to  my 

compound.   I  held  my  breath  as  the  sound 

slowly  faded  away  down  the  road.   I  was 

told  the  next  morning  that  I  had  heard 

the  music  of  one  of  the  many  nomadic 

tribes  that  drive  their  flock  through 

Kabul  into  the  Hindu  Kush  mountains. 

The  drums  were  slung  across  the  camel's 

back  and  were  played  by  the  nomadic 
musician  as  he  balanced  precariously  on 

top  of  the  camel's  pack;  plodding  away 
into  the  night.   I  thought  that  this 
wandering  musician  and  I  had  much  in 
common— each  of  us  traveling  across  our 
worlds  playing  our  music  as  we  went. 
When  I  wrote  the  piece  Nomad  I  tried 
to  capture  the  feeling  of  that  lonely 
wanderer.   The  steady  rhythm  is  like" 
the  even,  plodding  gait  of  the  camel, 
and  the  quicker  beats  are  like  the 
nomadic  drums  or  the  clapping  of  hands. 
The  intricacies  of  Eastern  rhythms  are 
suggested  in  Nomad  by  superimposing 
three  against  the  typical  jazz  four. 
(Themes  from  Eurasia  [score),  1960, 
p.  5) 

Brubeck  was  immensely  impressed  with  the  improvisational 

abilities  of  Indian  musicians.   While  in  India  Brubeck  had 

the  opportunity  to  "sit  in"  with  some  of  that  country's 

most  outstanding  musicians.   He  related  that  "of  notable 

success  was  our  attempt  'to  jam'  with  Abdul  Jaffer  Kahn  on 

sitar  and  various  Indian  tabla  players.   We  all  felt  that 

given  a  few  more  days,  we  would  either  be  playing  Indian 

music,  or  they  would  be  playing  jazz"  (Themes  from  Eurasia 

[score],  1960,  p.  15).   Actually,  Brubeck  felt  that  Khan's 

influence  made  him  play  in  a  different  way  and  that 

"although  Hindu  scales,  melodies,  and  harmonies  are  so 

different,  we  understood  each  other  and  I  feel  that  in  a 
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few  more  meetings  we  would  have  been  playing  jazz 
together"  (Brubeck,  1958,  p.  32).   Brubeck's  Calcutta 
Blues  emulates  an  Indian  approach  in  its  purposeful  lack 
of  harmony,  the  use  of  a  drone  bass,  which  simulates  the 
role  of  the  tambourra,  and  the  overall  use  of  the  piano 
as  a  melodic  instrument  such  as  the  ramonium  or  sitar. 

Brubeck's  composition,  Koto  Song,  stems  from  his 
1964  tour  of  Japan  and  shows  how  the  atmospheric  quality 
of  oriental  music  can  be  integrated  into  a  more  western 
structure  such  as  the  blues.   Although  Brubeck  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  many  different  Japanese  classical 
instruments,  he  "was  most  fascinated  by  the  Koto,  a 
thirteen  string  convex-shaped  zither,  that  traces  its 
ancestry  to  the  Chinese  dulcimer"  (Jazz  Impressions  of 
JaPan  [Liner  notes],  1964).   The  attempt  to  imitate  this 
instrument  and  produce  an  ethereal  quality,  reminiscent 
of  Japanese  gardens  and  landscapes,  can  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  improvisation  of  Koto  Song  (Figure  34). 

Schools  of  Jazz 
Influences 

Brubeck  has  often  been  identified  as  a  representative 

of  the  West  Coast  School  of  jazz  which  was  based  in  Los 

Angeles  during  the  1950s  and  related  aesthetically  to  the 

so-called  "cool  jazz"  movement.   In  reaction  to  this 
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ri5ure    34.      Btubeck,    "Koto    Son;;,"    Measures    5  3-^0 
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labeling,  Brubeck  remarked 

Well,  that  just  happens  to  be  where  I  was 
born  and  just  like  the  guys  that  were  born 
in  New  Orleans,  and  played  there,  or  KC 
[Kansas  City]  or  Chicago,  you  don't  know 
at  the  time  that  you're  doing  anything  but 
trying  to  work.   You  don't  know  that 
somebody  is  going  to  label  it.  (Personal 
interview,  1989). 

Brubeck  felt  that  he  was  isolated  from  New  York  and  the 

East  Coast  during  his  early  years  and  hence  not  influenced 

by  musicians  and  styles  from  these  areas  (Personal 

interview,  1989). 

The  West  Coast  School  was  actually  a  subcategory  of 

the  Cool  School.   The  label  of  cool  jazz  is  somewhat 

ambiguous  in  that  it  really  encompasses  a  group  of  diverse 

styles  and  approaches.   In  general,  Cool  School  musicians 

tended  towards  a  fairly  reserved  musical  posture  that  very 

often  emulated  a  chamber  music  approach. 

Existing  concurrently  with  the  Bop  School,  which 

stressed  more  complicated  melodic  improvisation  and  the 

increased  use  of  substitute  chords,  Cool  School  musicians 

were  influenced  by  Bop  performers  and  often  incorporated 

many  of  their  melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic  approaches. 

Bop  is  often  considered  the  first  modern  jazz  style  and 

made  its  initial  appearances  during  the  1930s  and  early 

1940s.   Musicians  such  as  alto  saxophonist  Charlie  Parker, 

pianist  Thelonious  Monk,  and  trumpeter  Dizzy  Gillespie 
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contributed  to  establishing  the  so-called  Bop  School  and 
exerted  considerable  influence  on  West  Coast  performers 
such  as  Art  Pepper,  Paul  Desmond,  Hampton  Hawes,  and 
Shelley  Mann  (Gridley,  1985). 

Despite  the  isolation  factor,  characteristics 
reminiscent  of  Bop  can  be  seen  in  many  of  Brubeck's 
earlier  and  later  works.   For  example,  note  the  intricate 
melodic  writing  in  Figures  35  and  36.   In  Dizzy' s  Dream, 
the  composer  deliberately  emphasized  the  use  of  the 
flatted  fifth,  an  interval  that  was  used  extensively  by 
Bop  musicians  (Figure  37).   Brubeck's  abundant  usage  of 
chordal  substitutions  can  be  seen  by  comparing  an  original 
version  of  Georgia  on  mv  Mind  to  his  rendition  (Figure  38, 
39,  &  40). 

Even  though  Brubeck  has  incorporated  melodic  advances 
of  Bop,  his  approach,  in  most  instances,  has  been  toward 
more  tune-like  melodies  and  simpler  improvisations.   His 
ballads  serve  as  notable  examples. 


Audience /Performer  Interaction 
When  Brubeck  made  the  statement  that  "jazz,  to  make 
it,  has  got  to  be  a  group  feeling  and  a  group  feeling  for 
everyone  concerned  at  the  time,"  (Shapiro  and  Hentoff, 
1966,  p.  409)  he  was  referring  not  only  to  the  group 
musicians  but  also  to  the  audience  and  their  influence. 
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rigure    35.       Erubeck,     "The    City    is    Crying, "    Measures    1-13 
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7if,ure  36.   Drubeck,  "Southern  Scene,"  Measures  50-58 
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K.  Carmichael,  "Georgia  on  ny  Mind, 
Measures  1-27 
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Figure  39.   Carnichael/Brubeck ,  "Georgia  on  ny  Mind," 
Measures  1-17 
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Figure  40.   Carmichael/Brubeck , 
Measures  10-33 


'Georgia  on  lay  Mind,' 
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Brubeck  places  great  emphasis  on  the  role  of  an  audience 

and  their  ability  to  inspire  and  shape  a  performance. 

He  stated 

To  me  the  audience  is  like  the  fifth 
instrument  in  the  quartet  and  until  you 
can  make  them  into  a  unity,  they  become 
one  in  mind  so  that  you  have  something 
to  play  to  and  to  use,  it's  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  start  getting  an 
emotional  idea  across.  (Race,  1961, 
p.  3) 

This  idea  of  receiving  inspiration  from  an  audience,  who, 

in  essence,  become  a  member  of  the  group,  was  again 

stressed  in  the  program  notes  that  Brubeck  prepared  for 

the  concerts  in  the  Soviet  Union.   He  remarked,  "The 

audience  is  the  fifth  and  determining  member  of  the 

quartet.   What  you  give  back  to  us  is  the  fuel  from  which 

we  draw  our  energy  and  inspiration"  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter, 

1987,  p.  8). 

The  audience/performer  influences  operated  in  both 

directions.   Brubeck  even  pointed  to  therapeutic  aspects 

when  he  recounted 

I'm  sincere  in  this  audience  participation 
thing.   We  made  some  experiments  at  an  army 
mental  institution.   Those  guys  in  the 
psychopathic  wards  were  the  best  audience 
we  ever  had.   We  always  played  our  best  there, 
by  far.   These  men  were  complete  catatonics, 
hadn't  moved  for  years,  but  started  to  beat 
their  feet  when  we  played.   One  who  hadn't 
talked  for  years  started  to  sing.   We  got 
more  through  in  half  an  hour  than  the 
doctors  ever  had.  (Shapiro  and  Hentoff,  1966, 
p.  409) 
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The  effectiveness  of  live  performance  versus  recordings 
was  shown  when  Brubeck  remarked  that  "the  recorded  music 
meant  nothing  to  the  patients.   They  needed  the  human 
warmth  of  the  musicians  there  in  the  room  with  them" 
(Shapiro  and  Hentoff,  1966,  p.  409). 

Reciprocal  Influence 

Brubeck  felt  strongly  that  he  not  only  influenced 

his  audiences  but  also  other  musicians.   Although  this 

issue  is  addressed  in  other  parts  of  the  present  study, 

it  might  prove  valuable  to  note  Brubeck's  opinion  on 

this  matter.   He  stated 

You  know,  there  are  new  guys  that  come  along 
that  I  think  I  set  the  stage  for.  ...   A 
few  of  them  give  me  credit,  like  Cecil  Taylor. 
He  didn't  mind  saying  that  he  used  to  come  in 
and  listen  to  me.   There's  a  lot  of  other 
guys  who  don't  mention  it.   In  fact,  they'll 
say  the  opposite.   They  were  in  there  in  those 
early  days  when  I  was  taking  those  risks  and 
expanding.   They  were  sitting  there  night 
after  night.   A  guy  I  didn't  think  I  ever 
influenced  was  Bud  Powell,  but  the  only 
records  he  had  were  mine.   I  was  the  only 
person  he'd  listen  to!  (Personal  interview, 
1989) 

Regarding  the  relationship  between  the  element  of  risk 

and  the  creation  of  new  paths,  Brubeck  commented 

When  critics  used  to  criticize  me  I  thought 
well — I'm  one  of  the  few  guys  out  here  taking 
the  risks  and  really  trying  to  get  something 
new  going,  and  play  beyond  my  own  limitations. 
I  know  there's  a  superdrive  that  most  guys 
won't  allow  themselves  to  go  in  because 
they're  timid  about  making  mistakes  and  If 
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I  made  any  contribution  it  was  to  make 
the  attempt  to  go  into  overdrive,  play 
beyond  yourself,  beyond  your  technique, 
and  that's  one  of  the  reasons  for  jazz. 
(Personal  interview,  1989) 

Strong  feelings  regarding  influence  are  evidenced  in  the 

following  statement  made  by  Brubeck. 

You'll  see  I  kicked  on  that  door  first. 
I  didn't  go  through  maybe  as  well.  .  .  . 
Paul  used  to  say,  "Dave,  you  keep  going 
this  way,  but  you  don't  exploit  it,  and 
somebody  else  comes  along  and  takes  just 
what  we've  done  and  makes  their  whole 
style  out  of  it."  (Personal  interview, 
1989) 

Many  of  the  influences  that  were  brought  to  bear  on 

Brubeck  throughout  his  life  were  examined  in  this  chapter. 

These  influences,  in  turn,  significantly  shaped  his  style 

and  personal  approach  to  jazz.   Other  factors,  of  a  more 

subtle  nature,  also  exerted  their  influence  but  are  beyond 

the  scope  of  the  present  study.   For  the  most  part,  the 

discussion  utilized  information  that  would  be  deemed 

necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  evaluation  of  Dave 

Brubeck's  "work." 


CHAPTER  VI 
BRUBECK  AND  THE  CRITICS 


Criticism,  usually  found  in  the  form  of  brief  reviews, 

is  an  ever-present  force  in  the  life  of  the  artist  who 

becomes  well-known.   Regardless  of  the  thrust  of  the  review, 

information  can  often  be  extracted  which  provides  more 

insight  into  the  artist  and  his  music.   Moreover,  the 

acquisition  of  additional  information  becomes  one  of  the 

primary  reasons  for  the  inclusion  of  the  present  chapter. 

In  the  case  of  Brubeck,  a  marked  dichotomy  among  the 

critics  was  evident.   Within  Brubeck's  responses  and 

rebuttals,  however,  the  researcher  gleaned  information 

related  to  compositional  style  and  artistic  goals.   The 

review  of  the  critics'  literature  aided  the  writer  in 

answering  the  "what"  and  "why"  questions  related  to 

Brubeck's  approach. 

Most  of  the  criticisms  presented  are  very  brief 

because  they  were  extracted  from  periodical  record  and 

concert  reviews.   In  some  cases,  only  a  few  applicable 

statements  were  found.   The  thrust  of  the  criticisms 

related  to  Brubeck's  achievement  of  commercial  success, 

compositional  approach,  manner  of  performance,  and 

employment  of  a  racially  integrated  ensemble.   The 

chapter  is  divided  into  two  parts:   Musical  Criticisms 

and  Social  Criticisms. 
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Musical  Criticisms 

From  the  early  1950s  up  to  the  present,  Brubeck  has 

been  the  target  of  considerable  negative  criticism. 

Concerning  this  criticism,  Freeman  (1955)  stated 

He  [Dave  Brubeck]  is  sick  and  tired  of  the 
bulk  of  the  written  criticism  which  he 
considers  manifestly  unfair,  often  misinformed, 
at  times  irrelevant  and  frequently,  he  says, 
based  on  a  woeful  lack  of  understanding  and 
background,  (p.  7) 

In  1955  Brubeck's  picture  appeared  on  the  front 

cover  of  Time  magazine;  this  event  seemed  to  spawn  much 

hostility.   Brubeck,  in  an  ominous  manner,  remarked 

It  was  a  big  thrill,  but  I  know  it  sounded 
the  time  for  execution!   I  knew  in  front 
what  was  going  to  happen  and  that  was  really 
the  turning  point  where  I  became  the  target 
of  everybody  that  hadn't  cared  too  much  one 
way  or  the  other.   So  I'm  not  surprised. 
(Gleason,  July  25,  1957,  p.  54) 

One  critic  even  questioned  the  issue  of  raising  jazz's 

credibility.   Brubeck  related,  "You'd  think  I'd  betrayed 

jazz  by  getting  on  Time.   One  jazz  critic  actually  thought 

so.   He  told  me  he  wished  we  wouldn't  get  so  popular,  and 

he  wondered  if  it  were  wise  to  take  jazz  away  from  the 

smoky  dives"  (Freeman,  1955,  p.  7).   John  Mehegan  commented 

that  "his  appearance  on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  with 

an  accompanying  text  abounding  in  such  gibberish  as 

'flights  of  fancy,'  supposedly  awakened  millions  of 

Americans  to  something  that  had  been  around  them  unnoticed 

for  fifteen  years"  (Mehegan,  1957,  p.  17). 
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Mehegan  also  saw  Brubeck's  rise  in  popularity  and 

commercial  success  as  a  trend  in  the  wrong  direction. 

He  said,  "The  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  Dave  and 

his  quartet  happened:   acceptance  to  the  north,  east, 

south,  and  west  coast  tune  of  3100,000  a  year"  (Mehegan, 

1957,  p.  17).   Equating  Brubeck's  new  role  as  a  "messianic" 

one,  Mehegan  commented,  "Speaking  to  Dave,  one  is  moved 

by  the  sincerity  with  which  he  speaks  of  jazz,  and  his 

role  (essentially  a  messianic  one),  in  the  art  form. 

Like  any  messiah,  Dave  would  like  more  than  anything 

else  to  possess  devoted  apostles  who  would  go  out  into 

the  world  and  preach  his  gospel"  (Mehegan,  1957,  p.  17). 

On  many  occasions,  Brubeck  was  criticized  for  his 

heavy-handed  percussive  approach  to  the  piano.   Typical 

comments  included 

His  father  was  a  cowboy,  which  could  explain 
the  heavy-handed  approach  to  the  kevboard. 
(Keating,  1976,  p.  20) 

I  agree,  too,  that  Brubeck  on  occasions 
does  appear  to  confuse  the  piano  with  a 
chopping  block.  (Hentoff,  1955,  p.  4) 

Alas  for  a  man  with  such  rigid  and  static 
rhythmic  limitations,  Brubeck's  approach 
to  a  solo  is  largely  percussive.  (Williams, 
1961,  p.  183) 

Brubeck  believed  in  using  the  full  range  of  dynamics 

that  the  piano  has  to  offer.   He  remarked,  "The  critics 

say  our  touch  is  heavy.   They  say  I  pound  the  piano.   To 

them,  I  say  why  don't  you  listen  to  Audrey  or  to  Stardust" 

(Freeman,  1955,  p.  7). 
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In  regard  to  creating  a  variety  of  moods,  Brubeck 

stated 

If  occasionally  I  sound  heavy  it's  because 
I  want  to  sound  heavy.   It's  because  the 
mood  we  want  to  create  is  a  heavy  mood.   We 
want  to  create  all  kinds  of  moods  in  our 
music,  not  only  the  mood  that  the  critic 
feels  like  hearing.  (Freeman,  1955,  p.  7) 

One  critic  in  particular  supported  Brubeck' s  argument  along 

these  lines.   Barry  Witherden,  in  Jazz  Journal ,  related 

One  hearing  of  Brubeck 's  solo  effort  Laura 
from  his  Jazz  at  the  College  of  the  Pacific 
LP  recorded  in  1953  will,  as  Alun  Morgan  says 
on  the  sleeve  "demolish  the  arguments  about 
Dave's  heavy-handed  approach."   Played  in  a 
tender  Debussy-influenced  style,  it  is  a 
beautiful  solo.   Tied  up  with  these 
accusations  of  ham-f istedness  is  his  reputed 
lack  of  gradation:   he  can  make  the  piano 
shout,  but  not  talk  or  whisper.   To  scotch 
this  idea,  one  has  only  to  listen  to  All  the 
Things  You  Are  from  the  same  album.   His 
improvised  choruses  begin  in  a  quiet,  delicate 
manner,  but  as  his  solo  progresses  it  rises 
in  volume  and  tension  until  he  changes  pace 
and  stvle  in  the  sixth  chorus.  (Witherden, 
1968,  p.  6) 

For  further  evidence  of  Brubeck 's  employment  of  a  variety 

of  moods  and  volumes,  one  should  listen  to  some  of  the 

selections  from  his  so-called  "Impressions"  albums. 

These  include  Impressions  of  Eurasia ,  Impressions  of  the 

U.S.A. ,  and  Impressions  of  Japan ■ 

A  bittersweet  quality  characterized  some  of  the 

criticisms  from  the  early  1960s.   Referring  to  Brubeck's 
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1961  Carnegie  Hall  concert,  Martin  Williams,  in  Where ' s 
the  Melody,  stated,  "But  there  is,  I  suppose,  a  kind  of 
reassuring  'nice  guy'  quality  in  his  genially  unself- 
conscious  pounding,  and  his  playing  does  make  a  pleasant, 
undemanding  companion"  (Williams,  1961,  p.  184). 

Brubeck  was  also  severely  ostracized  for  supposedly 
not  swinging.   It  was  no  mere  coincidence  that  these 
criticisms  began  around  the  same  time  as  Brubeck's  metric 
and  polyrhythmic  experiments.   Concerning  one  specific 
album,  Mehegan  (1957)  remarked  that  "probably  Dave's 
problems  with  time  are  most  evident  in  his  recent  album 
Brubeck  Plavs  Brubeck;  there  is  not  one  swinging  moment 
on  the  entire  record"  (p.  17).   Well-known  jazz  trumpeter 
Miles  Davis  commented,  "Do  I  think  he  swings?   He  doesn't 
know  how  to"  (Gleason,  July  25,  1957,  p.  13). 

Negative  comments  towards  Brubeck,  in  the  area  of 
swing,  also  persisted  into  the  1970s.   Benny  Green  of 
The  London  Observor  said  that  "much  of  what  he  plays 
impresses  more  in  its  implications  than  in  actual  execution, 
quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  doesn't  swing"  ("Green, 
1971,  p.  33). 

In  rebuttal  to  these  charges,  Brubeck  retorted,  "Any 
jackass  can  swing.   But  to  try  something  new  and  swing  at 
the  same  time,  that's  hard,  because  to  swing  you  have  to  be 
relaxed  and  to  create  you  have  to  be  excited.   I'll  take 
the  hazard"  (Rica,  1961,  p.  41).   According  to  Brubeck, 
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it  was  very  often  a  matter  of  degree.   He  said,  "The 

critics  say  I  don't  swing.   I  say  we  always  swing — 

sometimes  we  don't  swing  very  much,  but  it's  always 

enough  to  be  considered  jazz.   That  much  I  guarantee" 

(Freeman,  1955,  p.  7).   It  would  appear  that  Brubeck's 

creative  approach  to  jazz  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 

degree  of  swing  that  is  felt  in  his  performing.   He  was 

very  adamant  when  he  stated 

You'll  find  very  often  that  the  serious 
creative  musician  does  not  swing  as  readily 
or  as  easily  as  some  of  the  others.   The 
creative  musician  is  interested  in  saying 
something  and  trying  to  say  something  is 
hard  work.   It's  not  a  tinkling,  light 
approach  which  comes  when  you're  not  push- 
ing hard  to  say  something  individual.   This 
light  approach  is  a  matter  of  technique — 
just  playing  it  nice  and  easy.  (Frost,  1963, 
p.  15) 

In  reference  to  the  possibility  of  sacrificing  creative 

abilities  in  order  to  achieve  swing,  Brubeck  commented 

The  piano  men  who  swing  the  most  are  usually 
the  ones  who  don't  play  creatively,  compose, 
experiment,  or  try  to  understand  the  scope 
of  jazz.   In  their  self-imposed  technical 
trap  they  crystalize,  and,  on  the  altar  of 
swing,  sacrifice  their  future  creative 
ability  in  order  to  gain  a  perfection  of 
performance.   I  admire  this  type  of  instru- 
mentalist but  he  isn't  my  idea  of  the  com- 
plete musician.  (Lees,  1961,  p.  23) 

When  Brubeck  employed  his  unusual  time  signatures 

and  polyrhythmic  interplay  between  members  of  the  group, 

it  would  result  in  a  style  less  rhythmically  cohesive. 
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It  appears  that  the  typical  big  band  swing  style  of  this 

time,  characterized  by  a  constant  tempo,  uneven  (swing) 

eighth-note  patterns,  rhythmic  lilt,  and  cohesive  group 

playing,  was  not  a  priority  for  Brubeck.   Regarding  this 

aspect  and  an  African  influence,  Brubeck  remarked 

The  way  I  want  to  swing  is  the  most  difficult-- 
to  superimpose  over  what  the  bass  and  drums 
are  doing.   And  the  polyrhythmic  qualities 
that  should  be  inherent  in  jazz  are  only 
going  to  be  attained  through  the  idea  that 
the  bass  and  drums  are  playing  together  and 
the  pianist  is  a  superimposition  over  this-- 
which  is  very  African  as  an  approach,  which 
most  jazz  unfortunately  isn't.  (Lees,  1961, 
p.  23) 

Ideally,  Brubeck  wanted  to  use  this  approach  and  still  be 

able  to  maintain  the  element  of  swing.   He  stated,  "Closer 

to  my  ideal  is  when  the  bass  is  playing  one  thing,  the 

drummer  another,  the  piano  still  another,  and  it's  still 

swinging"  (Lees,  1961,  p.  23) 

There  appear  to  be  occasions  when  Brubeck  did  not 

swing,  as  such,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  he  "couldn't." 

Lees  (1961)  commented  that  "the  problem  of  Dave  Brubeck 

lies,  I  think,  in  the  impression  that  swinging  is  a  jazz 

absolute  and  in  persistent  attempts  to  concentrate  on  what 

he  isn't  necessarily  trying  to  do  while  ignoring  what  he 

is  trying"  (p.  23).   This  criticism  points  to  the  idea  of 

faulty  criticisms  and  misunderstandings  arising  from  the 

critic's  expectations  of  what  Brubeck  "ought"  to  be  doing. 
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At  any  given  time,  a  pronounced  dichotomy  was  evident 

among  the  critics.   On  the  positive  side,  the  literature 

provided  comments  such  as: 

Dave  Brubeck  is  the  most  vigorous,  swinging, 
exciting  modern  jazz  pianist  around  today 
[Quoted  by  Paul  Sampson  in  the  Washington 
Post].  (Gleason,  July  25,  1957,  p.  14) 

But  when  the  rhythm  section  is  together  and 
the  horns  are  with  it,  and  the  time  concept- 
ions draw  so  close  that  the  group  seems  to 
be  thinking  and  feeling  as  a  singleminded 
heart,  that's  when  the  group  swings  hardest. 
(Lees,  1961,  p.  23) 

No  matter  how  much  they  try  to  say  Dave 
doesn't  swing,  it's  factually  unimpor- 
tant. .  .  .  Dave  honestly  thinks  he's 
swinging.  .  .  .  and  at  Newport  and  else- 
where, Dave  had  the  whole  house  patting 
its  feet  and  even  clapping  its  hands 
[Charlie  Mingus  in  Down  Beat].  (Gleason, 
July  25,  1957,  p.  141 

An  ear  bent  to  the  piano  only  on,  indeed 
any,  of  Dave's  records  (with  the  possible 
exception  of  his  very  early — pre-Quartet 
days),  but  especially  numbers  like  Le  Souk, 
Maori  Blues ,  and  any  of  his  many  jazz 
waltzes,  will  convince  any  reasonable 
critic  of  Brubeck's  ability  to  swing.  .  .  . 
(Witherden,  1968,  p.  7) 

But  for  me,  Brubeck  does  frequently  swing 
in  his  own  jagged,  uncompromising  way.   And 
though  his  approach  to  the  piano  is  a  strange 
surfacely  unsubtle  one,  it  works  for  him 
because  he  has  things  to  express  that  no  one 
else  can  (or  wants  to),  and  these  ideas 
come  through  his  fingers  with  a  power  and 
imaginative  subtlety  that  frequently  is 
immensely  moving.  (Hentoff,  1955,  p.  4) 
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Regarding  Brubeck 's  deliberate  manipulation  of  the 

swing  quality  and  also  the  implication  that  his  music 

should  be  objectively  evaluated,  regardless  of  the  degree 

of  swing,  Williams,  in  Jazz  Masters  in  Transition ,  stated 

In  it  (Nomad),  the  placement,  accentuation 
and  shading  of  the  notes  doesn't  make  them 
swing.   He  begins  to  swing  on  Golden  Horn , 
and  very  soon  abandons  it.   On  Marble  Arch 
he  opens  with  swinging  (if  not  very  original) 
phrases  and  abandons  it  again.   There  is  a 
section  later  in  "Arch"  of  apparently  written 
Baroque-like  "fours":   Desmond  places  his 
notes  with  swing,  Brubeck  doesn't.   Morello 
and  Benjamin  swing  no  matter  what  happens. 
But  this  could  perfectly  well  be  good  music, 
swing  or  no  swing.  (Williams,  1970,  p.  22) 

Much  of  the  negative  criticism  toward  Brubeck  revolved 

around  his  time  experiments.   Mehegan  (1957)  voiced  the 

opinion  that  the  element  of  time  has  always  been  a 

perennial  problem  for  Brubeck.   He  remarked 

In  the  areas  of  time,  the  quartet  seems 
always  to  have  had  problems  of  one  kind 
or  another.   One  interesting  insight  in 
this  area  is  to  watch  Dave  play  an  up 
tune.   At  the  start,  Dave  will  beat  four 
and  the  group  can  get  a  fairly  swinging 
sound  going.   As  the  tune  progresses, 
Dave  will  begin  beating  two  at  which 
time  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  his 
ideas  since  he  is  now  feeling  two  instead 
of  four.   Often  if  the  tune  is  of 
sufficient  length,  Dave  will  even  beat 
one,  and  again  his  ideas  undergo  a 
transition;  it  is  at  this  point  that 
he  usually  resorts  to  Bach-like  figures, 
to  sustain  the  pulse.   There  is,  sometimes, 
not  much  pulse  left  in  the  group  at  this 
stage,  except  the  external  beat  carried 
by  Joe  Dodge  and  now  by  Joe  Morello. 
(p.  17) 
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For  some  of  the  critics,  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether.  Brubeck's  music  qualified  as  jazz.   On  more 
than  one  occasion,  his  use  of  unorthodox  time  signatures 
was  labeled  as  a  gimmick.   Sinclair  Traill  not  only- 
denounced  Brubeck's  use  of  unusual  time  signatures  but 
also  accused  the  pianist  of  heavy-handedness .   It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  similarity  in  rhetoric  that  exists 
between  this  critic  and  that  of  Martin  Williams  (1961). 

Having,  therefore,  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  he  and  his  group  can 
all  count  up  to  eleven  or  thirteen  (or 
whatever  jazzless  time  signature  is 
going  to  be  employed)  he  then  commences 
to  pound  the  piano  like  an  automaton, 
fully  wound.   The  audience  were  duly 
enthralled  by  these  thumping  excursions 
into  5/4,  7/4,  9/4,  11/4,  and  even 
13/4 — which  brings  us  to  the  real  heart 
of  the  matter.   That  this  is  but  a  gimmick 
to  provide  music  for  the  uninformed, 
the  unhip.   It  is  sad  to  see  just  how 
many  there  are  who  fail  to  recognize 
that  this  is  a  hybrid  music,  a  music 
totally  lacking  in  those  basic  jazz 
ingredients  of  true  feeling  and  personal 
expression.  (Traill,  1964,  p.  17) 

Many  of  the  criticisms  were  of  a  very  sarcastic  bent. 

Eddie  Condon,  in  Treasury  of  Jazz,  commented,  "I'll  say 

this  for  them  [Brubeck's  goup].   They  may  keep  time 

irregulary,  but  they  keep  it.   I  sometimes  wish  they'd 

give  it  away"  (Gleason,  July  25,  1957,  p.  13).   According 

to  Brubeck,  "they  just  didn't  understand  what  I  was  trying 

to  do"  (Montparker,  1987,  p.  8).   He  went  on  to  sav 

The  best  example  was  a  Carnegie  Hall 
performance  that  left  me  entirely 
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elated;  everything  had  gone  great.   Paul 
Desmond  and  I  had  really  pulled  it  off. 
We  were  entirely  free,  with  the  drums  in 
one  tempo  and  the  bass  in  another.   The 
audience  loved  it,  we  loved  it;  but  the 
critic  said,  "They  couldn't  even  keep 
time  together."   Sometime  I  might  take 
a  clue  from  such  criticism  and  give  a 
lecture  to  the  next  audience:   "In  case 
there  are  some  who  might  not  understand 
what  we're  doing,  some  of  us  will  be  in 
three,  some  in  five,  some  in  four,  but 
we  all  have  to  come  out  together  on  one, 
so  pray  for  us!"  (Montparker,  1987,  p.  8) 

Collier  (1978)  not  only  questioned  Brubeck's  validity  but 

also  criticized  his  overemployment  of  certain  devices.- 

He  stated 

However,  whether  Brubeck's  music  warranted 
the  acclaim  accorded  it  is  another  question. 
Brubeck's  playing  is  often  stiff  and 
unyielding.   He  is  addicted  to  playing 
long  strings  of  block  chords,  as,  for 
example,  on  Balcony  Rock,  recorded  in 
1954  at  a  concert  at  Oberlin.   A  second 
device  he  overemploys  is  low  sequences  of 
pairs  of  evenly  played  eighth  notes,  which 
produce  an  odd  seesawing  effect.   His 
extended  solo  on  Over  the  Rainbow,  cut  in 
1952  at  Storyville,  a  nightclub  in  Boston, 
is  replete  with  such  devices  and  can  only 
barely  be  classified  as  jazz.  (p.  418) 

Like  most  artists,  Brubeck  was  sensitive  to  the 

weathervanes  of  criticism.   At  the  same  time,  he  did  hold 

his  own  opinions  as  to  the  reasons  for  much  of  the  negative 

criticism.   For  example,  on  the  heels  of  his  rising  success 

in  the  mid-1950s,  he  remarked 

The  critics  deny  it,  of  course,  but  it's 
too  obvious  not  to  be  true.   They  don't 
like  success.   They're  restless,  these 
jazz  critics  we  have  today.   They  want 
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to  discover  an  unknown  talent,  build 
him  up  but  make  sure  he  doesn't  get  too 
popular  because  that's  when  they  start 
getting  picayune  in  their  criticisms. 
When  an  artist  gets  popular,  the  critics 
hunt  for  flvspecks.  (Freeman,  1955, 
p.  7) 

In  response  to  negative  criticisms  of  fellow  musicians, 

Brubeck  stated,  "To  any  musician,  past,  present,  or  future-- 

who  feels  he  must  put  me  down,  I  have  but  one  answer.  .  .  . 

You  are  successful  the  moment  you  believe  fully  in  what 

you  are  doing"  (Down  Beat ,  May  9,  1963,  p.  7).   It  appears 

that  Brubeck  attempted  to  remain  steadfast  to  specific 

musical  ideals  and  goals  that  he  had  set  forth  early  in  his 

career.   He  stated 

For  twenty  years  now  my  name  has  been  popping 
up  in  Down  Beat  and  other  jazz  magazines-- 
sometimes  in  praise,  sometimes  not.   I've 
made  it  a  policy  to  avoid  writing  letters  to 
the  editors  to  defend  myself  (though  tempted), 
because  I  know  that  the  only  true  defense  lay 
in  the  integrity  of  the  music  I  continue  to 
provide.  (Down  Beat,  May  9,  1963,  p.  7) 

Regardless  of  the  thrust  of  the  musical  criticisms, 
they  do  provide  pertinent  information  and  an  increased 
insight  into  Brubeck's  style  and  approach.   In  some  of 
the  rebuttals,  Brubeck  not  only  explained  what  he  was 
doing  but  why  he  was  doing  it.   Information  gleaned  from 
the  reviews,  despite  their  brevity,  can  aid  in  the 
evaluation  of  his  work  and  assessment  of  his  contribution. 

In  some  instances,  reviews  were  very  contradictory. 
For  example,  Brubeck  was  often  accused  of  being  too 
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experimental  or  "far  out" — a  criticism  implying  that  he 

was  not  attempting  to  integrate  jazz  with  the  rest  of 

music.   On  the  other  hand,  he  was  also  accused  of  not  beinj 

committed  to  jazz  in  its  pure  form  as  native  American  folk 

art — a  criticism  implying  that  he  was  not  trying  to 

segregate  jazz  from  the  rest  of  music. 

Brubeck  was  often  accused  of  forsaking  jazz  for  the 

symphony.   On  some  occasions,  however,  he  was  actually 

doing  both.   In  one  particular  instance,  he  was  appearing 

with  Leonard  Bernstein  and  at  the  New  York  Basin  St.  East 

club  in  the  same  evening.   Brubeck  related 

We  would  be  at  the  Basin  St.  East,  get 
into  a  cab,  time  the  intermission  so 
that  we  could  go  across  town,  play  with 
the  symphony  orchestra,  and  then  come 
back  and  finish  our  job  at  the  Basin 
St.  East  where  they  had  two  bands. 
(Personal  interview,  1989) 

One  volatile  area  for  Brubeck  concerns  the  charges 

that  his  Octet  in  the  late  1940s  was  an  imitation  of  the 

Miles  Davis  band  in  New  York.   Many  writers  credited  Miles 

Davis  and  his  Capital  recording  of  1949,  Birth  of  the  Cool, 

with  "officially"  launching  the  Cool  School.   The  writer 

found  multiple  criticisms  that  accused  Brubeck  of  being  a 

mere  "copier"  of  the  Miles  Davis  group.   In  Lyons  (1983), 

Brubeck  related 

Another  thing  that  has  bothered  me  is  that 
people  said  the  Octet  was  a  copy  of  the 
Miles  Davis's  band  in  New  York,  the  one 
with  Gerry  Mulligan  and  Lee  Konitz.   But 
we  got  started  in  1946,  before  Miles, 
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and  there  were  no  records  for  us  to 
listen  to  anyway  until  1949.   We 
couldn't  have  heard  them.  (P.  110-111) 

In  1989  Brubeck  reaffirmed  that  "we  were  isolated  and 

therefore  not  influenced  by  New  York  at  the  time.  .  .  . 

By  no  reason  of  our  own,  we  were  associated  with  the  Miles 

Davis  band.   We  had  been  established  for  quite  a  few 

years!"  (Personal  interview,  1989). 

Social  Criticisms 


In  the  late  1950s,  Brubeck  came  under  considerable 
criticism  for  having  an  integrated  musical  group.   Actually, 
his  combo  had  employed  black  musicians  on  and  off  since 
the  early  1950s;  Eugene  Wright,  Joe  Benjamin,  Frank  Butler, 
and  Wyatt  Reuther  are  among  the  black  jazzmen  who  had  been 
members . 

In  1957  the  University  of  Georgia  established  a  policy 
which  prohibited  racially  mixed  groups  from  performing  on 
the  campus;  it  resulted  in  the  cancellation  of  the  Brubeck 
Quartet,  which  had  been  scheduled  for  a  concert  in 
February  of  1959.   Stuart  Woods,  head  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  Jazz  Society,  said  that  "he  had  phoned  Mr.  Brubeck, 
who  called  the  action  'unconstitutional  and  ridiculous'" 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter.  1988,  p.  4).   Brubeck  was  very 
adamant  in  his  stand  against  racial  bias.   "Prejudice  is 
indescribable,"  he  said,  "To  me  it  is  the  reason  we  could 
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lose  the  whole  world.   We  have  to  realize  how  many  brown- 
skinned  people  there  are  in  this  world.   Prejudice  here 
or  anywhere  else  is  setting  our  world  up  for  one  terrible 
let-down"  (Gleason,  1960,  p.  13).   Implying  a  relationship 
between  race,  democracy,  and  art,  Brubeck  remarked 

I  think  we — and  the  other  integrated  jazz 
groups — can  demonstrate  a  great  deal  about 
American  democracy,  not  just  the  face  we 
show  abroad  but  the  face  we  have  at  home, 
in  a  quiet  and  effective  way  through  music. 
(Gleason,  1960,  p.  13) 

Although  Brubeck  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time,  the 

incident  at  the  University  of  Georgia  was  a  foreshadowing 

of  turmoil  to  come.   In  February  of  1960,  the  Brubeck 

group  had  planned  to  make  appearances  at  twenty-five 

Southern  universities  and  colleges.   According  to  Gleason 

(I960), 

As  it  became  evident  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  lily-white  clause  in  the  contracts, 
the  tour  dropped  from  25  to  15  to  12  to 
10  colleges.   When  the  final  10  were 
notified  by  telegram  flatly  that  the  Brubeck 
Quartet  was  integrated,  only  three  would 
accept  the  group,  (p.  12) 

The  three  schools  that  were  willing  to  accept  the  group 

were  the  University  of  Jacksonville  (Jacksonville,  Florida), 

Vanderbilt  University  (Nashville,  Tennessee),  and  the 

University  of  the  South  (Sewanee,  Tennessee). 

In  retrospect,  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
comments  that  were  made  by  officials  of  colleges  that 
rejected  Brubeck. 

Dean  L.  E.  Chandler,  of  Southeastern  Louisiana 
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College  said  that  "his  school  does  not  even 
accept  all-Negro  groups.   We  have  Negroes 
in  school,  understand.   Have  had  them  for 
five  years."  (Gleason,  1960,  p.  13) 

Troy  H.  Middleton,  President  of  Louisiana 
State,  and  former  Lieutenant  General  and 
Commander  of  the  U.S.  Army  10th  Corps  in 
Europe,  gave  a  terse  military  statement. 
"We  have  no  integration  down  here." 
(Gleason,  1960,  p.  13) 

Willis  Ducrest  at  Southwestern  Institute 
said,  "There's  no  college  policy  against 
interracial  groups."   He  went  on  to  say, 
however,  that  in  the  eighteen  years  he 
has  been  responsible  for  booking  concerts 
at  the  college,  "I  don't  recall  we  ever 
had  a  mixed  group."  (Gleason,  1960,  p.  13) 

Throughout  this  period,  Eugene  Wright,  Brubeck's 

bassist,  maintained  a  somewhat  positive  attitude.   In 

reference  to  the  irony  of  the  situation  he  remarked 

I  think  it's  a  shame  we  can  go  and  travel 
all  over  the  world  and  have  no  problems 
and  come  home  and  have  such  a  silly  problem. 
But  it  doesn't  bother  me.   It's  a  shame  thev 
can't  get  themselves  together.   If  thev  ever 
do  get  themselves  together,  they're  in  for 
a  treat.   It's  wonderful  to  get  it  (the 
music)  first  hand!  (Gleason,  1960,  p.  13) 

On  the  other  hand,  Paul  Desmond,  in  embracing 
Brubeck's  stand,  quipped,  "I  feel  sorry  for  the  kids 
down  there,  but  maybe  all  is  not  yet  lost.   The  State 
Department  could  always  send  us  on  a  tour  through  the 
south!  (Gleason,  1960,  p.  13). 

As  time  went  on,  however,  the  situation  improved. 
Following  Brubeck's  lead,  more  and  more  integrated  jazz 
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ensembles  became  welcome  on  Southern  campuses.   Iola 

Brubeck  implied  a  contribution  when  she  stated 

Eugene  and  Dave  have  gone  through  history- 
making  occasions  together;  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  integration  of  some  Southern 
schools.  .  .  .   There  were  also  times, 
capitulating  to  student  demands,  that 
school  administrators  allowed  the  concerts 
to  take  place  thus  integrating  the  schools 
(at  least  on  stage)  for  the  first  time. 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1988,  p.  3) 


CHAPTER  VII 
METRIC  AND  RHYTHMIC  EXPERIMENTS 


While  other  jazz  musicians  were  concentrating  more 
on  harmonic,  melodic,  and  formal  ideas,  Brubeck  was  busy 
devoting  a  considerable  amount  of  his  energies  to  the 
areas  of  rhythm  and  meter.   It  is  his  work  with  unusual 
meters  and  their  application  to  jazz  that  will  be  the 
focal  point  of  this  chapter.   Examples  for  this  chapter 
were  taken  from  Brubeck 's  two  early  experimental  albums, 
Time  Out  (1959)  and  Time  Further  Out  (1961). 

Blue  Rondo  a    la  Turk,  from  the  Time  Out  album,  was  one 
of  Brubeck's  earliest  experiments  in  a  jazz-remote  time 
signature.   Even  though  this  composition  is  in  9/8,  the 
eighth-note  groupings  are  not  in  the  expected  3+3+3,  but 
exhibit  the  underlying  structure  of  2+2+2+3  (Figure  41). 
Blue  Rondo  is  sectional  and  definitely  shows  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  classic  rondo  form.   The  improvisations 
that  follow  the  main  theme  are  cast  in  the  traditional 
twelve-bar  "Blues"  form;  in  fact,  the  harmonic  structure 
of  the  work,  as  a  whole,  employs  a  variation  of  the  blues 
pattern.   This  so-called  twelve-bar  blues  pattern  became 
an  important  vehicle  for  Brubeck  as  it  also  did,  and 
still  does,  for  many  other  jazz  musicians.   As  will  be 
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Figure    41.       Brubeck,     "Blue    Rondo    a    la    Turk,"    Measures    1-11 
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seen,  Brubeck's  Time  Further  Out  album  was  conceived  as 
a  blues  suite  wherein  each  piece  was  cast  in  the  twelve- 
measure  form. 

Basically,  this  jazz  form  (twelve-bar  blues)  is  a 
standard  rhythmic-harmonic  structure  in  which  the  twelve- 
measure  progression  I-I-I-I-IV-IV-I-I-V-IV-I-I  is  utilized 
as  either  the  foundation  for  an  actual  song  or,  through 
continuous  repetitions,  as  a  vehicle  for  improvisation 
(Figure  42).   This  form  was  extremely  flexible,  and,  as 
such,  could  be  employed  to  represent  divergent  styles. 
It  can  be  rendered  literally,  for  example,  as  in  "boogie- 
woogie,"  or  altered  radically,  as  in  modern  jazz.   Though 
basically  a  I-IV-I-V-I  progression,  the  blues  pattern  can 
employ  a  huge  assortment  of  chord  sequences.   The  use 
of  secondary  dominants  and  dominant  substitutions  is  preva- 
lent in  more  modern  jazz  styles.   Compare  Figure  43  to 
Figure  42. 

In  Blue  Rondo  Brubeck  integrated  the  main  theme  within 
the  twelve-bar  pattern.   Of  particular  interest  is  the 
alternation  of  4/4  and  9/8  (Figure  44).   Figure  45  provides 
a  sample  improvisation  based  upon  the  twelve-bar  scheme. 

Take  Five ,  also  from  the  Time  Out  session,  is  a  Paul 
Desmond  composition  which  was  written  in  5/4,  one  of 
Brubeck's  favorite  meters.   In  reference  to  this  and  other 
meters,  Brubeck  stated: 

I  think  that  5/4  is  my  favorite  time,  and 
I've  used  7/4  a  lot.  .  .  .  some  9/4  too. 
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Figure  A2.   Standard  twelve-bar  blues  pattern 
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Figure  43.   Modified  version  of  twelve-bar  blues  pattern 
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Figure  44.   Brubeck,  "Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk,"  Measures 
79-90 
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Figure  45.   Brubeck,  "Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk,"  Measures 
91-102 
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Each  has  a  different  feeling.   I  wrote 
a  song  once  called  'Unisphere.'   It 
was  in  5/4,  but  my  brother  (composer 
Howard  Brubeck)  later  convinced  me 
that  it  was  really  in  10/4.   It  has 
to  do  with  where  the  strong  downbeat 
is.   It  works  both  ways,  though. 
(Burger,  1986,  p.  18) 

Take  Five  became  one  of  the  Quartet's  most  popular  works. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  huge  commercial  success.   This  was 
extremely  significant  considering  the  usual  jazz  tradi- 
tion of  poor  record  sales.   Furthermore,  this  composition 
has  remained  extremely  popular,  even  into  the  1980s. 

Rhythmically,  the  entire  work  is  built  on  a  one- 
measure  two-chord  ostinato  pattern.   As  is  evident  in 
Figure  46,  the  phrasing  revolves  around  the  pattern  of 
3  +  2  (123  12).   Brubeck's  role  in  the  recording  of  Take 
Five  is,  more  or  less,  that  of  an  anchor  man  playing  the 
ostinato  pattern  behind  Paul  Desmond  or  Joe  Morello. 
Despite  the  limited  harmonic  vocabulary  and  repetitive 
rhythm  which  is  in  a  meter  other  than  4/4,  the  work  does 
actually  "swing." 

Kathy ' s  Waltz ,  dedicated  to  Brubeck's  daughter,  opens 
in  a  swing  4/4  meter  which  later  leads  into  a  rapid  3/4 
waltz  (second  improvisation).   Note  Figures  47  and  48. 
It  is  in  the  third  improvisation  that  two  different  meters 
are  employed  simultaneously — the  right  hand  plays  in  6/8 
as  opposed  to  the  left  hand's  3/4.   As  can  be  seen  in 
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Figure  46.   Desmond,  "Take  Five,"  Measures  1-12 
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Figure  47.   Brubeck,  "Kathy's  Waltz,"  Measures  1-13 
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2nd  Improvisation 
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Figure  48.   Brubeck,  "Kathy's  Waltz,"  Measures  34-5f 
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Figure  49,  the  resulting  cross-rhythms  provide  a  unique 
effect . 

Another  instance  of  the  use  of  shifting  time  signa- 
tures can  be  found  in  Everybody ' s  Jumping ,  one  of  Brubeck's 
most  swinging  compositions  from  the  Time  Out  session. 
After  an  initial  four-measure  phrase  in  4/4  meter,  a  shift 
is  made  to  3/2,  where  it  remains  for  two  phrases.   The 
next  four-measure  phrase  is  in  4/4,  and  is  then  followed 
by  a  four-measure  phrase  in  3/4  meter.   This  effective  use 
of  multi-meter  is  illustrated  in  Figure  50.   From  measure 
sixteen  until  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  section,  the 
meter  continues  to  alternate  between  4/4,  3/2,  and  3/4. 
In  the  three  improvisation  sections,  Brubeck  employs  the 
blues-oriented  twelve-bar  pattern;  however,  the  metric 
scheme  involves  an  alternation  between  4/4  and  3/2  meters. 
The  concluding  section  of  this  work  is  basically  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  opening  material. 

Time  Further  Out :   Miro  Reflections  was  Brubeck's 
interpretation  of  Joan  Miro's  Painting:   1925 .   Miro  was 
an  artist  of  the  generation  of  Picasso  and  Matisse. 
According  to  Brubeck,  the  compositions  are  conceived  as 
a  blues  suite  in  which  each  reflection  is  in  the  form  of 
a  twelve-bar  structure  or  a  variation  thereof  (Time  Further 
Out:   Miro  Reflections  [Liner  notes],  Aug  1961).   In  regard 
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Figure  49.   Brubeck,  "Kathy's  Waltz,"  Measures  73-90 
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Figure  50.   Brubeck,  "Everybody's  Jumping,"  Measure  1-lf 
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to  the  abstract  conception  of  the  Miro  painting  and  a 

relationship  to  his  own  ideas,  Brubeck  stated 

I  feel  that  in  Miro's  painting  he  has 
expressed  in  visual  terras  my  own 
approach  to  music  —  that  is,  a  search 
for  something  new  within  old  forms, 
an  unexpected  perspective,  a  surpris- 
ing order  and  inner  balance  that 
belies  the  spontaneity  of  composition. 
(Time  Further  Out:   Miro  Reflections 
[Liner  notes  j ,  Aug  1961 ) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  sequence  of  the  compo- 
sitions' meters  (3/4,  4/4,  5/4,  6/4,  7/4,  8/8,  and  9/8) 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  numbers  that  appear  in  the  Miro 
painting . 

In  Brubeck's  own  words,  It  '  s  A  Raggy  Waltz  "is 
neither  rag  nor  typical  waltz,  but  a  rhythmic  variation 
of  both  stated  in  twelve-bar  blues  form,  with  an  added  B 
section,  or  bridge"  (Time  Further  Out:   Miro  Reflections 
[Liner  notes],  Aug  1961).   This  composition  illustrates 
an  effective  use  of  the  devices  of  hemiola  and  secondary 
rag  (Figure  51).   The  hemiola  effect  was  achieved  by 
arranging  the  notes  in  the  3/4  composition  into  groups 
of  two,  thereby  producing  the  effect  of  duple  meter. 
The  accent  shifts  give  the  waltz  a  definite  rag-time 
quality;  furthermore,  the  swing  bass  effect  produced  by 
the  alternation  of  low  bass  notes  and  chord  structures, 
along  with  the  bass  note  accents,  also  contributes 
immensely  to  this  rag-time  effect.   Syncopated  accents 
in  the  melody  prove  very  effective  in  providing  rhythmic 
vitality. 
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Figure  51.   Brubeck,  "It's  A  Raggy  Waltz,"  Measures  1-12 
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Far  More  Blue  is  another  composition  which  is  cast 

in  5/4.   However,  compared  to  Take  Five ,  it  is  based  on 

a  more  complex  harmonic  scheme,  and  illustrates  a  melodi- 

cally  freer  written  and  improvised  approach  over  the 

unusual  meter.   In  regard  to  his  pianistic  role,  Brubeck 

stated 

As  the  soloists  became  more  familiar 
with  5/4,  they  gradually  needed  me 
less  in  my  capacity  of  'laying  down' 
the  rhythm  and  I  was  free  to  'feed' 
chords  to  Paul  during  his  choruses 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  I  had 
always  used  in  'comping.'  (Time  Further 
Out:   Miro  Reflections  [Liner  notes  J, 
Aug  196T5 

As  can  be  seen  in  Figure  52,  Far  More  Blue  is  also  based 

upon  the  twelve-measure  blues  pattern,  but  incorporates 

a  more  varied  harmonic  structure. 

The  sixth  composition  of  the  Time  Further  Out  album 

is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  number.   Like  many  of  the  other 

works,  it  is  based  upon  the  twelve-bar  blues  progression; 

however,  the  Unsquare  Dance  employs  the  meter  signature 

of  7/4,  which  is  equated  with  the  number  7  that  appears 

in  Miro's  painting.   While  the  pattern  of  a  constant 

recurring  seven  counts  has  been  found  to  be  prevalent  in 

certain  African  chants,  Brubeck's  phrasing  in  the  7/4 

meter  falls  into  a  structure  of  2+2+3  (12  12  123).   This 

is  illustrated  in  Figure  53. 
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Figure  52.   Brubeck,  "Far  More  Blue,"  Measures  1-16 
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Figure  53.   Brubeck,  "Unsquare  Dance,"  Measures  l-lf 
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The  Brubeck  arrangement  of  the  Unsquare  Dance 

incorporates  hand-clapping  and  an  interesting  drum  solo 

in  which  the  sticks  are  played  only  on  the  side  of  the 

bass  drum  (Figure  54).   In  regard  to  this  composition 

Brubeck  related 

Unsquare  Dance  is  a  challenge  to  the  foot- 
tappers,  finger-snappers  and  hand-clappers. 
Deceitfully  simple,  it  refuses  to  be  squared; 
and  the  laugh  you  hear  at  the  end  is  Joe 
Morello's  guffaw  of  surprise  and  relief  that 
we  had  managed  to  get  through  the  difficult 
last  chorus.  ('Time  Further  Out:   Miro 
Reflections  [Liner  notes ] ,  August,  1961) 

From  an  analysis  of  selected  musical  examples  it 

appears  evident  that  Brubeck  effectively  incorporated 

metrical  and  rhythmical  ideas  that  were  already  prevalent 

in  many  twentieth-century  compositions.   He  integrated 

unusual  meters  and  such  devices  as  polyrhythms  and  hemiola 

into  the  realm  of  jazz.   In  some  examples,  Brubeck  even 

adapted  his  experimental  metric  approaches  to  traditional 

jazz  forms  such  as  the  twelve-bar  blues  pattern.   The 

writer  found  that  contrapuntal  and  fugal-type  writing  were 

often  employed  within  the  context  of  unusual  meters  and 

polyrhythms. 

Brubeck 's  usage  of  the  uncommon  meters  also  has 

implications  for  the  concept  of  free  improvisation; 

moreover,  he  showed  how  improvisation  might  be  handled 

within  meter  signatures  such  as  5/4,  7/4,  or  9/4. 

Brubeck's  metrical  approach  can  not  only  add  new  interest 
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Figure  54.   Brubeck,  "Unsquare  Dance,"  Measures  19-30 
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and  vitality  to  melodic  passagework  but  also  show  the 
jazz  musician  ways  in  which  he  might  break  away  from 
old  molds. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
CULTURAL  AMBASSADOR 


One  of  the  premises  of  the  present  study  is  that 

Dave  Brubeck,  through  his  various  travels,  promulgated 

the  cause  of  jazz  and,  in  so  doing,  increased  intra- 

cultural  understanding;  furthermore,  this  increased 

understanding  between  cultures  contributed  to  improved 

relationships  and  feelings  of  goodwill.   Brubeck's 

conception  that  jazz  is  an  important  American  export  with 

an  international  appeal  can  be  evidenced  in  the  following: 

The  fact  is  that  jazz,  our  single  native 
art  form,  is  welcomed — not  simply  accepted-- 
without  reservation  throughout  the  world 
and  is  felt  to  be  the  most  authentic 
example  of  American  culture.  (Brubeck,  1958, 
p.  14) 

In  reference  to  jazz's  success  as  a  communicative  art, 

Brubeck  went  on  to  say 

But  there  is  no  mistaking  its  effect:   it 
arouses  a  kinship  among  peoples;  it  affords 
them  flashes  of  recognition  of  common 
origins,  because  of  its  basic  relationship 
to  folk  idioms;  and  the  for thrightness  and 
directness  of  its  appeal  are  grasped  alike 
by  the  naive  and  the  sophisticated. 
(Brubeck,  1958,  p.  14) 

Regarding  the  idea  that  jazz  can  be  color  blind,  Brubeck 
remarked 

When  a  German  or  a  Pole  or  an  Iraqi  or  an 
Indian  sees  American  white  men  and  colored 
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in  perfect  creative  accord,  when  he  finds 
out  that  they  travel  together,  eat  together, 
live  together  and  think  pretty  much  alike, 
socially  and  musically,  a  lot  of  the  bad 
taste  of  Little  Rock  is  apt  to  be  washed 
from  his  mouth.  (Brubeck,  1958,  p.  14) 

Although  Brubeck  realizes  that  similar  effects  can  be 

produced  by  the  best  of  our  classical  music,  theatre,  and 

literature,  he  feels  that  jazz  is  such  a  strong  vehicle 

because  it  is  being  created  at  the  very  moment  it  is  played 

before  an  audience.   In  regard  to  this  and  the  democratic 

thrust  of  a  jazz  ensemble,  he  said 

It  [jazz]  is  the  most  creative,  the  freest 
and  most  democratic  form  of  expression  I 
know.  ...  It  is  music  freely  created 
before  listeners  (watchers,  too)  by  a  group 
of  instrumentalists,  each  of  whom  is 
afforded  a  maximum  of  individual  expression 
in  a  democratically  agreed-on  framework  of 
rhythms,  harmonies,  and  melodies.  (Brubeck, 
1958,  p.  14) 

Jazz,  by  its  very  essence,  does  seem  to  represent  an 

aspect  of  freedom.   For  many  peoples  confronted  with 

political  repression,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  jazz 

can  become  symbolic  of  political  freedom.   Brubeck 

commented 

But  I  do  know  this--and  I  believe  it  to  be 
more  than  coincidence — generally,  whenever 
there  was  a  dictatorship  in  Europe,  jazz 
was  outlawed.   And  whenever  freedom  returned 
to  those  countries,  the  playing  of  jazz 
invariably  accompanied  it.  (Brubeck,  1958, 
p.  31) 
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Brubeck's  1958  world  tour,  the  major  portion  of 

which  was  financed  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's 

Special  International  Program  for  Cultural  Presentations, 

included  such  countries  as  Great  Britain,  Germany, 

Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Poland,  Turkey,  India, 

Ceylon,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Iran,  and  Iraq.   It  was 

during  his  fourteen  concerts  in  seven  cities  in  Poland 

that  Brubeck  witnessed  the  unifying  influence  of  jazz 

most  vividly.   Regarding  an  experience  in  Poland,  he 

recounted 

Somewhere  along  the  line  I  had  a  talk  with  a 
man — I  will  identify  neither  the  man  nor  the 
city  nor  even  the  place  in  which  we  talked — 
but  he  said  this  to  me:   "Dave,  I  must  agree 
with  you  that  Poland  is  the  most  misunderstood 
country  in  the  world.   We  realize  we  have  to 
be  misunderstood.   This  is  the  pitiful  part 
of  it.   If  Russia  realized  how  pro-Western 
we  are,  we  would  lose  whatever  freedom  we 
have.   We  want  freedom  as  much  as  you  do." 
He  went  on  to  say  how  much  jazz  has  become 
the  symbol  of  freedom  in  Poland,  particularly 
through  the  broadcasts  of  the  Voice  of  America, 
and  he  wound  up  telling  me,  "your  very 
presence  indicates  that  we  have  more  freedom 
now  than  we  had  two  years  ago."  (Brubeck, 
1958,  p.  31) 

In  one  Polish  city,  Brubeck  was  shown  a  letter  which  had 

been  written  to  the  country's  only  jazz  publication.   Sent 

by  Czechoslovakian  fans  it  requested,  "If  you  will  send 

us  tickets  to  today's  performance,  we  will  cross  the 

border  and  enter  Poland  at  the  risk  of  our  lives!" 

(Brubeck,  1958,  p.  31) 
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Despite  vast  differences  in  culture,  the  Quartet's 
concerts  in  Turkey  met  with  much  success  and  strongly 
reaffirmed  the  power  of  jazz  to  promote  both  goodwill 
and  better  understanding  of  common  roots.   Following  one 
particular  concert,  the  editor  of  an  anti-Western  magazine 
confided  in  Brubeck  that  "for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
you  have  made  me  forget  that  I  am  a  Moslem  and  that  you 
are  Christians"  (Brubeck,  1958,  p.  32).   One  of  the  concerts 
in  Ankara  was  heard  by  Cevat  Menduk  Altar,  Turkey's  General 
Director  of  Fine  Arts,  after  which,  Brubeck  was  told  by 
Patricia  Randies,  assistant  cultural  officer  of  the  U.S.I.S. 
in  Ankara,  that  it  had  been  the  first  time  she  had  been 
able  to  get  him  to  attend  any  United  States  function 
(Brubeck,  1958). 

One  of  the  Quartet's  most  significant  tours  was  in 
1987  when  they  gave  13  concerts  in  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
and  Tallinn  in  Estonia.   This  tour  was  the  result  of  a 
cultural  accord  signed  by  President  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  at  their  November  1985 
summit  meeting  in  Geneva.   The  actual  tour  was  sponsored 
by  the  Soviet  state  concert  agency  Gosconcerts,  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  and  the  Kadan  Company  of  San  Francisco 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1987). 
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Brubeck's  previous  plans  to  play  in  the  Soviet  Union 
had  not  materialized  due  to  strained  relations  between 
the  superpowers.   When  Brubeck  stepped  through  customs 
upon  his  timely  arrival  in  the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  greeted 
by  Alexei  Batashev,  who  was  to  serve  as  the  master  of 
ceremonies  for  the  Moscow  concerts.   Batashev  exclaimed, 
"Welcome!   It  is  a  dream  come  true.   I  cannot  believe  you 
are  really  here"  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1987,  p.  1). 

Brubeck  began  his  tour  in  a  packed  2,500-seat  concert 

hall  in  Moscow,  at  the  Rossiya  Hotel  near  the  Kremlin. 

The  Quartet's  impact  on  the  diversified  audience  was  evident 

from  the  following  remarks: 

Brubeck  for  me  is  my  youth,  the  1950s, 
the  thaw  after  Stalin,  better  relations 
with  America.   He's  all  that,  plus,  of 
course,  his  wonderful  music  [55-year 
old  Moscow  office  worker  and  jazz 
enthusiast].  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter, 
1987,  p.  2) 

But  I'm  happy,  overwhelmed,  really,  by 
music  my  parents  raised  me  on,  and  now 
I'm  getting  to  watch  as  it's  made 
[22-year  old  law  student].  (The  D.B.Q. 
Newsletter,  1987,  p.  2) 

Brubeck  in  Moscow — it's  a  pure  miracle. 
Like  jazz,  he's  no  longer  American,  he's 
international,  something  we  all  under- 
stand [32-year  old  musician].  (The  D.B.Q. 
Newsletter.  1987,  p.  2) 

For  many  years,  jazz  performances  and  jazz  record 

albums  were  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  Soviet  Union.   The 

most  common  accesses  to  jazz  were  via  taped  air  play,  such 
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as  Voice  of  America  or  the  BBC  overseas  broadcasts,  and 

friends,  who  happened  to  own  recordings  and  were  traveling 

to  Poland  or  East  Germany.   At  present,  tapes,  recordings, 

videos,  and  publications  are  shared  in  various  jazz  clubs, 

semi-official  organizations  of  musicians,  and  among 

friends.   Iola  Brubeck  recounted  an  interesting  incident 

that  occurred  during  the  Quartet's  stay  in  Russia: 

One  day  a  member  of  the  Moscow  jazz  club 
came  to  our  hotel  with  25  albums  for  Dave 
to  autograph.   He  spoke  no  English,  so  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend,  an  anthro- 
pologist/musicologist, who  had  been  working 
with  Paul  Winter  on  a  recording  project. 
"Where  did  you  get  all  these?"  Dave  exclaimed. 
The  albums  obviously  had  been  obtained  from 
various  European  countries,  only  one,  a 
CBS  Russian  release.   The  interpreter  friend 
explained,  "It  was  not  easy.   He  has  been 
collecting  your  albums  for  over  20  years, 
and  sometimes  at  great  risk,  I  might  add." 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1987,  p.  3) 

The  strong  socio-political  undertones  of  jazz  became 

evident  when  Iola  Brubeck  went  on  to  say 

The  arrival  of  the  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet 
in  Russia  was  of  great  significance  to 
the  middle-aged  and  older,  because  they 
could  remember  those  "other"  times.   In 
those  days  a  group  of  friends  would 
gather  around  the  radio  or  phonograph  with 
the  volume  turned  low  and  the  shades 
drawn  so  they  would  not  be  detected  in 
the  act  of  listening  to  "decadent,  bourgeois 
jazz."   Now,  as  one  veteran  jazz  musician 
explained,  "to  be  able  to  hear  and  to  play 
jazz  freely  and  openly,  it  is  a  heady 
experience."  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter, 
1987,  p.  3) 
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Among  the  highlights  of  Brubeck's  1987  tour  were 

the  various  jam  sessions  with  Russian  musicians.   These 

took  place  at  the  Union  of  Composers  in  Moscow,  at  the 

American  Consulate  in  Leningrad,  and  at  the  jazz  clubs 

in  Tallinn  and  Leningrad.   A  further  indication  of 

music's  communicative  powers  and  Brubeck's  contribution 

toward  the  recognition  of  Russian  artists  was  summed  up 

in  a  statement  made  by  the  president  of  the  jazz  club  in 

Tallinn,  Estonia. 

Politicians  meet,  shake  hands  and  smile  for 
the  cameras,  and  we  are  all  used  to  their 
little  white  lies.   But  music  must  tell  the 
truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.   And  we 
have  heard  the  truth  these  past  three  nights 
in  Tallinn.  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1987, 
p.  3)  " 

It  would  appear  that  the  monumental  effort  of  the  U.S. 

State  Department  and  Gosconcerts  was  aptly  rewarded  by 

the  Quartet's  1987  tour. 

On  December  8,  1987,  Dave  and  Iola  Brubeck  were 

guests  at  the  official  "summit"  dinner  at  the  White  House. 

The  significance  of  improving  international  relations 

was  obvious  when  Iola  Brubeck  recounted 

Early  that  morning  we  had  stood  shivering  on 
the  White  House  lawn  awaiting  the  arrival  and 
official  welcoming  of  the  Gorbachevs.   Little 
American  and  Soviet  flags  were  given  to  each 
of  us  who  had  been  invited  by  the  White  House. 
It  seemed  incongruous  that  we  should  be  holding 
these  two  flags  side  by  side,  clutching  an  of- 
ficial program  that  read:   "The  President  of 
the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Reagan  will  greet 
His  Excellency  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
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Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Partv  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Mrs.  Gorbachev,  10:00 
a.m.  Tuesday,  December  8,  1987."   We  felt 
extremely  priviledged  to  be  a  witness  to 
history  unfolding.  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter. 
1988,  p.  2) 

In  the  spring  of  1988,  the  Brubeck  Quartet  received 

an  invitation  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  order  to 

perform  at  the  reciprocal  State  dinner  honoring  Mikhail 

and  Raisa  Gorbachev.   The  Quartet  had  also  been  invited 

to  play  in  Moscow  for  the  U.S.  Embassy  staff  at  a  brunch 

to  be  hosted  by  the  Reagans. 

Bassist  Eugene  Wright  joined  Brubeck  for  the  Moscow 

performance  and,  in  so  doing,  celebrated  the  30th 

anniversary  of  their  three  month  U.S.  State  Department 

tour  in  which  they  were  the  first  internationally  known 

jazz  group  to  perform  "behind  the  Iron  Curtain"  (The  D.B.Q. 

Newsletter.  1988).   It  was  also  significant  that  this 

concert  marked  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  first  jazz 

performance  at  an  official  White  House  function.   President 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  invited  the  Quartet  to  perform  in 

1963,  when  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  was  guest  of  honor  at 

a  State  dinner  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1988). 

Through  his  performances  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it 

appears  that  Brubeck  has  truly  shown  himself  to  be  an 

ambassador  of  jazz  and  cultural  exchange.   Soviet  jazz 

critic  Andrei  Batashyev  commented 

The  music  was  something  people  of  both 
superpowers  could  share.   Today  they 
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applaud  Soviet  jazz  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  are  delighted  to  welcome  American 
jazz  to  our  country.  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter. 
1987,  p.  2) 

Brubeck  holds  the  conviction  that  the  message  of 

peace  and  understanding  through  cultural  exchange  is  one 

full  of  hope.   He  stated 

My  conviction  that  cultural  exchange  is  one 
of  our  strongest  and  least  used  "weapons" 
remains  firm  after  30  years  of  experience 
in  this  field.   If  anything,  I  feel  it 
stronger  than  ever  after  this  Soviet  tour. 
(The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1987,  p.  2) 

1 


CHAPTER  IX 
PEDAGOGICAL  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  VALUE 


One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  conducting  this 
research  is  a  desire  to  determine  the  extent  of 
pedagogical  value  in  Brubeck's  keyboard  music.   There 
exists  a  definite  need  for  more  source  materials  in  jazz 
curricula.   This  need  applies  to  both  the  elementary  and 
advanced  student  of  jazz.   The  present  writer  feels  that 
through  a  study  of  Brubeck's  keyboard  works,  the  music 
student  will  learn  not  only  more  about  rhythmic,  harmonic, 
and  melodic  concepts  of  jazz  performance  but  also 
techniques  and  approaches  not  addressed  in  other  materials. 
An  example  of  this  would  be  the  handling  of  free  improvi- 
sation within  the  context  of  odd  meters  such  as  5/4,  7/4, 
or  9/4. 

In  surveying  Brubeck's  piano  compositions,  one  finds 
examples  that  would  be  applicable  to  elementary  and 
advanced  students.   Of  value  to  the  student  is  the  manner 
in  which  Brubeck's  music  falls  into  two  separate  categories. 
The  first  is  a  body  of  literature  that  does  not  rely  on 
improvisation  but  is  completely  written  out;  however,  it 
would  provide  the  student  with  both  self-contained  recital- 
type  pieces  and  a  deeper  understanding  of  important  melodic, 
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harmonic,  and  rhythmic  elements.   The  second  category- 
involves  compositions  which  include  transcribed  improvi- 
sations . 

Howard  Brubeck  contributed  immensely  by  notating, 
transcribing,  and,  in  many  cases,  arranging  many  of  Dave 
Brubeck 's  compositions  and  improvisations.   According  to 
Dave  Brubeck,  his  brother's  transcriptions  are  authentic 
and  completely  faithful  to  the  composer's  intentions 
(Personal  interview,  1 989  )  . 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  parts.   The  first 
part  addresses  the  elementary  student  of  jazz.   It  is 
assumed  that  the  elementary  student  has  already  acquired 
the  basic  skills  in  piano  (approximately  1-3  years), 
regardless  of  age.   The  second  part  is  directed  to  the 
advanced  student  of  jazz.   This  category  would  include 
university/college  students  involved  in  a  jazz  program. 

Elementary  Student 
John  Brimhall,  notable  for  a  profusion  of  piano 
instruction  books,  has  also  rearranged  some  of  Brubeck's 
works  for  the  young  primary/intermediate  student.   This 
effort  resulted  in  the  Columbia  Pictures  publication 
Dave  Brubeck  Made  Easy  for  the  Piano  (1986)  ,  which  contains 
arrangements  of  the  composer's  works  from  the  early  1950s, 
such  as  Blue  Rondo  a    l_a  Turk,  Countdown,  It  '  s  a  Raggy  Waltz , 
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Three  to  Get  Ready,  and  Unsquare  Dance  ■   Many  of  these 
compositions  employ  unusual  meter  signatures;  hence,  they 
could  serve  as  ideal  pedagogical  pieces  for  teachers  who 
desire  to  provide  their  students  with  a  challenge.   For 
example,  note  the  simplified  version  of  Three ' s  A  Crowd 
in  Figure  55.   Although  many  notes  have  been  omitted,  it 
is  still  in  the  original  7/4  meter,  and,  as  such,  would 
provide  the  student  with  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
skill  in  playing  in  this  rare  time  signature.   Original 
articulation  markings  and  accents  have  been  included. 
This  would  stress  the  importance  of  phrasing  and 
syncopation,  so  vital  to  the  idiom  of  jazz.   Countdown 
(Figure  56)  allows  the  student  to  play  within  the  context 
of  5/4  by  way  of  alternating  hands. 

Some  of  the  less  difficult  compositions  by  Brubeck 
include  I  See  Satie,  Elana  Jov,  Dizzy's  Dream,  Festival 
Hall,  and  How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow?   Although  I  See  Satie 


was  composed  somewhat  as  a  musical  prank,  it  illustrates 
for  the  student  the  use  of  a  12-tone  row  in  the  realm  of 
jazz.   Three  separate  tone  rows  are  employed  in  the  first 
twelve  measures  (Figure  57). 

Elana  Jov  is  a  work  that  Brubeck  composed  in  tribute 
to  the  birth  of  his  granddaughter.   From  a  study  of  this 
composition,  the  student  would  learn  important  techniques 
used  by  jazz  performers,  such  as  major  seventh  voicings, 
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Figure  55.   Brubeck,  "Three's  A  Crowd,"  Measures  1-8 
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Figure  56.   Brubeck,  "Countdown,"  Measures  1-8 
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Figure  57.   Brubeck,  "I  See  Satie,"  Measures  1-14 
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sequences,  and  cyclic  root  movement.   The  effective  use 
of  open  seventh  voicings  in  the  left  hand  of  Figure  58 
is  easily  playable  by  young  elementary  students.   The 
example  in  Figure  59  illustrates  the  up  4,  down  5  root 
progressions  favored  by  jazz  composers  and  pianists.   Due 
to  the  use  of  chord  symbols,  Elana  Joy  also  provides  the 
opportunity  to  practice  improvisational  skills.   Brubeck 
remarked  that  "it  is  a  good  jazz  tune  to  improvise  on, 
with  some  new  but  natural  kind  of  chord  changes"  ( Blue 
Rondo  [score],  1986,  p.  32). 

Dizzy ' s  Dream,  composed  as  a  collage  of  various  styles, 
illustrates  the  use  of  the  flatted  fifth  and  three-note 
quartal-type  left  hand  voicing  (Figure  60).   Brubeck's 
typical  use  of  the  augmented  ninth  chord  can  be  seen  in 
measure  5 . 

How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow? ,  composed  in  1986,  provides 
the  student  with  both  excellent  examples  of  the  use  of 
minor  eleventh  chords  and  open  seventh  voicings  in  the 
left  hand  (Figure  61).   This  work  would  also  aid  the 
student  in  developing  expressive  phrases. 

The  compositions  in  the  Themes  From  Eurasia  collection, 
discussed  earlier  within  the  context  of  ethnic/cultural 
influences,  can  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  young 
or  elementary  jazz  student.   In  regard  to  the  short  supply 
of  interesting  and  practical  material  for  the  piano  student, 
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Figure  58.   Brubeck,  "Elana  Joy,"  Measures  1-3 
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Figure  59.   Brubeck,  "Elana  Joy,"  Measures  7-10 
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Figure  60.   Brubeck,  "Dizzy's  Dream,"  Measures  1-9 
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Measures    1-9 
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Brubeck's  mother,  Elizabeth  Brubeck,  stated 

As  a  music  teacher  of  some  fifty  years 
experience,  I  am  convinced  that  the  reason 
for  so  many  casualties  in  the  present 
student  situation  is  the  lack  of  suitable 
material  to  meet  the  need  (perhaps  the 
sub-conscious  need)  of  the  pupils  of 
today;  they  are  not  technically  equipped 
to  play  the  strictly  classical;  the 
teacher  scorns,  as  indeed  she  should,  the 
vacuity  of  the  hackneyed  tune  and  corny 
swing  bass;  and  often  the  contemporary 
piano  literature  is  too  far  removed  from 
the  student's  experience.  ( Themes  From 
Eurasia  [score],  1960,  p.  Z) 

According  to  Dave  Brubeck,  the  Eurasia  collection  was 

conceived  with  an  underlying  "instructional"  purpose.   He 

remarked 

Then  there's  an  album  I  directed  to  students 
called  Eurasia  on  Shawnee  Press.   Its  got  a  lot 
of  very  simple  things,  but  almost  the  way  that 
we  recorded  it  —  they  weren't  that  difficult. 
(Personal  interview,  1989) 

In  Nomad ,  one  finds  ample  opportunity  for  developing 
skills  in  the  playing  of  jazz  syncopations.   The  student  is 
able  to  practice  the  syncopated  right-hand  melody  over  a 
simple  ostinato-like  bass  (Figure  62). 

Brandenburg  Gate  provides  the  pupil  with  a  contrapuntal 
approach  to  jazz.   It  illustrates  how  a  lyrical  jazz  theme 
can  be  developed  using  imitation  and  simple  counterpoint 
(Figure  63).   The  student  should  also  note  the  effective 
jazz  voicings  that  are  employed  for  the  up  4,  down  5  root 
movement  (measures  3  &  4). 
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Figure    62.      Briibeck,    "Nomad,"    Measures    37-46 
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Figure    63.       Brubeck,    "Brandenburg    Gate,"    Measures    1-24 
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Two  items  of  interest  can  be  found  in  the  Golden  Horn. 
The  first  is  the  descending  step-wise  movement  in  the  bass 
as  a  method  of  moving  from  the  tonic  minor  chord  to  the 
dominant  (Figure  64).   In  Figure  65,  another  device  often 
used  by  jazz  pianists  is  illustrated,  namely,  the  melodic- 
like  movement  of  parallel  lOths. 

Advanced  Student 

Brubeck's  more  advanced  compositions,  which  include 
written-out  improvisations,  contain  much  that  would  be  of 
value  for  the  more  advanced  student.   There  are  well  over 
a  hundred  works  in  this  category. 

Most  of  Brubeck's  piano  compositions  include  the  chord 
symbols  within  the  score,  which  illustrates  for  the  pupil 
how  the  composer  improvises  within  the  framework  of  the 
chords  upon  which  main  themes  are  based.   Furthermore,  these 
symbols  also  serve  the  student  who  wishes  to  experiment  with 
his  own  improvisations. 

Brubeck's  improvisations  generally  fall  into  two 
categories.   The  first  is  a  chordal-type  approach,  and  the 
second  is  the  more  common  single  melodic-line  improvisation. 
The  improvisation  in  Figure  66  illustrates  the  chordal 
style  in  the  right  hand  over  both  a  swing-bass  and  a  more 
melodic  left  hand  accompaniment.   This  demonstrates  a 
hybrid  approach  for  the  jazz  pianist's  left  hand.   In 
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Figure  64.   Brubeck,  "Golden  Horn,"  Measures  1-f 
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Figure  66.   Brubeck,  "Rising  Sun,"  Measures  19-29 
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Figure  67  we  find  a  typical  single  melodic-line  improvi- 
sation.  The  extemporization  in  Bluette  (Figure  67)  also 
provides  an  excellent  example  of  Brubeck's  use  of  trip- 
let figures. 

For  the  student  of  harmony,  Rising  Sun  exemplifies 
the  composer's  use  of  thick  complex  harmonic  structures 
which  often  incorporate  effectively-voiced  eleventh  chords 
(Figure  68).   This  approach  was  also  employed  with  a 
standard  jazz  ballad  such  as  Georgia  on  my  Mind  (Figure  69). 

Other  improvisations  of  Brubeck  illustrate  the  usage 
of  free-flowing  eighth-note  patterns  that  are  grouped 
irregularly  from  one  measure  to  the  next,  most  likely  a 
Chopin  influence  (Figure  70). 

Another  Chopin-like  trait  that  can  be  utilized  by  the 
jazz  student  is  the  device  of  repeating  one  note  while 
another  voice  moves  step-wise  (Figure  71). 

Brubeck's  works  that  are  based  on  the  unusual  time 
signatures,  such  as  5/4,  7/4,  and  11/4,  and  polyrhythms 
offer  unlimited  instructional  opportunities.   For  example, 
they  would  enable  the  advanced  student  to  refine  his  im- 
provisational  skills  within  a  framework  that  is  not 
commonly  found  among  other  jazz  composers.   In  as  much  as 
the  jazz  musician  attempts  to  improve  melodic  and  harmonic 
techniques,  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  rhythmic 
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Figure    67.       Briibeck,     "Bluette,"    Measures    1-11 
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Figure  68.   Brubeck,  "Rising  Sun,"  Measures  1- 
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Figure  69.   Carmichael/Brubeck,  "Georgia  on  mv  Mind," 
Measures  19-28 
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Figure  70.   Brubeck,  "Fast  Life,"  Measures  1 12-1 If 
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Figure  71.   Brubeck,  "Castilian  Blues,"  Measures  1-13 
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and  metric  vocabulary.   It  is  indeed  a  challenge  to  be 
able  to  improvise  freely  in  an  unusual  meter  such  as  5/4, 
or,  for  that  matter,  over  continually  changing  time  sig- 
natures.  For  an  example  of  the  latter,  note  Figure  72. 

The  student  can  also  gain  a  wider  perspective  from 
the  manner  in  which  Brubeck  often  treats  the  commonplace 
meters.   Two  good  examples  of  the  composer's  approach  in 
this  area  are  Blue  Rondo  a_  l_a  Turk  and  It's  a_  Raggy  Waltz . 
A  time  signature  such  as  9/8  is  usually  conceived  as 
3/8  +  3/8  +  3/8  (or  three  beats  in  each  measure);  however, 
in  Blue  Rondo ,  the  subdivision  of  9/8  is  very  unequal  and 
results  in  2/8  +  2/8  +  2/8  +  3/8  (Figure  73). 

Normally,  3/4  meter  has  three  counts  per  measure  with 
the  stress  being  on  the  first  beat;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
It ' s  a  Raggy  Waltz,  Brubeck  provides  for  a  hemiola-type 
approach  in  which  a  strong  duple  pulse  is  felt  (Figure  74). 

The  fact  that  Brubeck  cast  many  of  his  compositions 
and  improvisations  in  the  standard  12-bar  blues  pattern 
can  be  an  added  value  for  the  jazz  student.   To  be  sure, 
it  can  provide  him  with  a  consistent  formal  structure  with- 
in which  to  practice  his  creative  skills.   Brubeck  even 
utilized  this  standard  mold  in  many  of  his  experimental 
works,  such  as  Far  More  Blue  and  Raggy  Waltz . 
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3rd  Improvumon 
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Figure  72.   Brubeck,  "Three  To  Get  Ready,"  Measures  45-59 
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Figure  73.   Brubeck,  "Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk,"  Measures  1-11 
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Figure  74.   Brubeck,  "It's  a  Raggy  Waltz,"  Measures  1- 
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For  the  classically-oriented  student  who  is  attempting 
a  systematic  study  of  jazz,  Brubeck's  assimilation  of 
classical  formal  procedures  can  provide  for  a  more  relevant 
approach.   The  student  can  see  specific  ways  in  which  the 
jazz  composer  might  apply  classical  forms  (rondo,  suite, 
etc.)  and  devices,  such  as  fugal-writing,  to  jazz 
composition . 

Many  of  Brubeck's  compositions  can  serve  as  vehicles 
for  the  refinement  of  interpretive  and  performing  skills. 
The  jazz  student  should  always  strive  to  improve  his 
technique  in  such  areas  as  phrasing,  voicing,  and 
articulation.   The  same  high  standards  of  musicianship  that 
performers  apply  to  classical  music  should  also  be  applied 
to  jazz.   Compositions  such  as  Weep  Mo  More  (Figure  75) 
and  The  City  is  Crying  (Figure  76)  offer  many  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  interpretive  abilities.   Both  these 
works  are  extemely  expressive  and  would  aid  the  jazz  student 
in  developing  a  cantabile  approach  to  jazz  playing. 

Many  of  Brubeck's  works  could  serve  admirably  as 
recital/concert  program  material,  both  for  the  elementary 
and  advanced  student.   Unless  the  student  uses  only 
commercial  standards,  the  availability  of  original  jazz 
compositions  is  fairly  limited.   An  advantage  is  the  fact 
that  Brubeck's  compositions  cover  a  very  wide  range  as  far 
as  mood  and  tempo  are  concerned. 
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Figure  75.   Brubeck,  "Weep  No  More,"  Measures  1-16 
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It  would  appear  that  Brubeck's  piano  music  could  be 
of  considerable  value  if  placed  within  an  educational 
setting.   This  setting  could  be  either  an  independent 
studio  facility  or  an  institution  of  higher  learning,  such 
as  a  college  or  university.   Both  the  private  and  classroom 
teacher  of  jazz  could  utilize  materials  discussed  in 
this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X 
SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the 
work  of  jazz  pianist-composer  Dave  Brubeck.   The  purpose 
of  this  assessment  was  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his 
contributions  to  the  field  of  jazz.   The  following  research 
questions  were  addressed  and  answered: 

1.  To  what  extent  has  Brubeck  contributed  to 
the  development  of  jazz  piano? 

2.  To  what  extent  has  Brubeck  been  influential 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  jazz? 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  Brubeck's  contribution 
as  far  as  his  compositional  productivity  is 
concerned? 

A.   What  is  the  extent  of  pedagogical/instructional 
value  in  the  study  and  analysis  of  Dave  Brubeck's 
music? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  the  thrust  of  the 

research  concentrated  on  areas  related  to  general 

biographical  information;  Brubeck's  meter  and  rhythm 

experiments;  European  classical  influences;  cultural 

aspects,  including  sociological  factors;  influences  from 

other  jazz  musicians;  pedagogical  value;  and  jazz 

ambassadorial  contributions.   Pertinent  information  was 

also  extracted  from  a  probing  of  Brubeck's  relationship 

with  the  critics. 
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The  research  procedure  relied  on  the  collecting  of 
primary  and  secondary  source  materials.   Fundamental 
sources  for  the  study  included  journals,  periodicals, 
newsletters,  concert  reviews,  encyclopedias,  and  jazz 
literature-history  texts.   The  preliminary  vehicles  for 
obtaining  sources  included  The  International  Repertory 
of  Music  Literature  (RILM);  Music  Index;  Jazz  Index; 
the  Reader ' 3  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature ;  and  Books 
in  Print.   An  Eric  search  (RIE,  CUE)  was  conducted. 

A  personal  interview  with  Dave  Brubeck  provided 
valuable  primary  data  related  to  various  facets  of  his 
life  and  work.   The  interview  utilized  both  a  structured 
and  open-ended  format. 

The  examination  of  selected  musical  scores  formed  an 
important  base  for  the  study.   Although  the  emphasis  was 
on  the  keyboard  scores,  several  examples  representative 
of  Brubeck's  choral  genre  were  also  included. 


Research  Question  One :   To  What  Extent  has  Brubeck 
Contributed  to  the  Development  of  Jazz  Piano? 


Based  on  the  data,  it  is  evident  that  Brubeck's 
primary  contribution  to  the  development  of  jazz  piano  was 
in  the  area  of  meter  and  rhythm.   His  employment  of 
20th-century  classical  elements  such  as  multi-meter  and 
polyrhythm  resulted  in  a  broadening  of  the  base  for  jazz. 
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Many  of  Brubeck's  peers  applied  concepts  of  20th- 
century  classical  composers  to  the  jazz  idiom;  however, 
these  endeavors  usually  centered  around  harmonic  and 
melodic  approaches.   Early  American  jazz  was  firmly  rooted 
in  street  parades  and  their  accompanying  march  rhythms;  the 
dominance  of  the  common  4/4  and  2/4  meters  was  indisputable. 
Although  jazz  musicians  emancipated  jazz  in  areas  related 
to  harmony  and  melody,  very  few  attempts  were  made  to  break 
away  from  the  bounds  of  these  regular  time  signatures. 
Brubeck's  systematic  application  of  odd  meters  (5/4,  7/4, 
9/4,  11/4)  to  jazz  piano  significantly  helped  to  expand 
jazz's  metric  horizon.   Brubeck's  Time  Out  and  Time  Further 
Out  collections  serve  to  document  his  systematic  approach. 
Brubeck  contributed  by  showing  jazz  musicians  ways  in 
which  they  might  break  away  from  old  molds.   One  example 
of  this  would  be  the  application  of  free  improvisation 
within  the  context  of  unusual  meters. 

Brubeck's  systematic  employment  of  polyrhythms  also 
contributed  to  the  development  of  jazz  piano.   His 
polyrhythmic  usage  not  only  helped  broaden  the  rhythmic 
base  for  jazz  technique  but  also  aided  in  demonstrating 
jazz's  African  heritage.   Brubeck  provided  practical  ways 
in  which  to  apply  concepts  of  this  heritage. 

Brubeck  did  not  work  solely  on  approaches  related  to 
eter  and  rhythm.   From  the  data,  it  is  obvious  that  he 
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contributed  toward  the  expansion  of  harmonic  boundaries 
in  jazz.   Polytonality  became  an  important  vehicle  for 
Brubeck  in  his  quest  to  extend  the  potential  of  jazz 
technique.   The  manner  in  which  he  utilized  his  polytonal 
ideas  resulted  in  a  more  horizontal-chordal  approach.   In 
many  of  his  compositions,  Brubeck  demonstrated  how  this 
more  complex  harmonic  approach  and  improvisation  might 
be  integrated. 

Research  Question  Two:   To  U  ha t  Extent  has  Brubeck 
been  Influential  in  Promoting  the  Cause  of  Jazz? 

According  to  the  data,  it  appears  that  Brubeck  made 
a  contribution  by  being  a  cultural  ambassador  for  jazz. 
He  contributed  toward  increased  artistic  understanding 
between  peoples  and  cultures. 

Brubeck  helped  create  new  markets  for  jazz  in  the 
early  1960s  when  he  began  his  series  of  college  concert 
tours.   These  concerts  brought  new  concepts  of  jazz  to 
America's  college  population.   For  the  most  part,  many 
college  students  in  the  1960s  had  experienced  little  beyond 
occasional  dance  bands.   Brubeck's  brand  of  jazz  most  likely 
signified  modernity  for  many  of  these  students.   Brubeck's 
extensive  concertizing  on  campuses  around  the  country 
also  led  to  an  increase  in  the  jazz  record  sales  market. 

Brubeck's  ensemble  contributed  toward  the  breaking 
down  of  certain  barriers  by  being  one  of  the  first  jazz 
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groups  to  be  racially  integrated.   This  is  especially 
significant  due  to  the  fact  that  definite  schisms  often 
developed  between  the  black  bebop  jazz  groups  and  some  of 
the  predominently  white-swing  musicians  in  the  1950s. 
Brubeck  aided  in  the  increase  of  understanding  and  goodwill 
not  only  between  musicians  of  different  ethnic  backgrounds 
but  also  between  musicians  and  their  audiences. 

As  a  result  of  his  travels  outside  of  the  United  States, 
Brubeck  succeeded  in  bringing  jazz  to  many  people  who, 
hitherto,  had  been  deprived  of  it.   He  successfully 
demonstrated  jazz's  universal  appeal.   An  important 
implication  concerns  the  role  that  jazz  can  play  in 
increasing  communication  between  peoples.   It  can,  indeed, 
be  a  powerful  tool  when  other  means  of  communication 
weaken.   Brubeck 's  tours  throughout  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  especially  significant.   Brubeck  held,  and  still 
holds,  the  conviction  that  the  message  of  peace  and 
understanding  through  cultural  exchange  is  one  full  of 
hope  (The  D.B.Q.  Newsletter,  1989). 

r.esearch  Question  Three :   '..'hat  is  the  Extent  of 
Brubeck ' s  Contribution  as  far  as  Compositional 
Output  is  Concerned? 

Another  contribution  results  from  Brubeck's 

proliferation  of  substantial  music  for  the  jazz  field. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  not  an  overabundance  of  written-out 

literature  in  the  field,  this  is  a  welcome  contribution. 
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Brubeck's  compositions  for  piano,  numbering  over 
300,  represent  a  wide  spectrum  of  mood,  tempo,  and 
difficulty.   They  range  from  slow  lyrical  ballads  to 
more  aggressive,  technically  challenging  compositions. 

In  addition  to  his  original  music  for  the  piano, 
Brubeck  also  produced  a  sizable  quantity  of  music  for 
other  genre.   One  category  includes  the  large-scale 
religious  choral  jazz  works.   At  present,  the  amount  of 
literature  which  integrates  jazz  and  sacred  elements  is 
limited.   With  the  exception  of  the  informal  black  jazz 
gospel  services,  the  actual  use  of  jazz  for  more  formal 
religious  occasions  has  a  relatively  short  history. 
Although  Brubeck's  work  in  this  genre  was  not  a  focal  point 
in  this  study,  it  would  appear  that  his  religious  jazz 
compositions  do  add  significantly  to  the  literature  and 
could  be  considered  among  his  contributions.   This 
contribution  includes  two  oratorios,  three  cantatas,  and 
two  masses. 

Brubeck's  large-scale  non-religious  compositions 
should  also  be  noted.   These  include  two  ballets, 
Elementals  for  orchestra,  and  other  works  for  jazz  combo 
and  orchestra. 
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Research  Question  Four :   What  is  the  Extent 
of  Pedagogical /Instructional  Value  in  the 
Study  and  Analysis  of  Dave  Brubeck ' s  Music? 

After  surveying  and  analyzing  a  considerable  portion 
of  Brubeck 's  piano  compositions,  it  became  apparent  that 
his  music  could  be  of  value  if  placed  in  an  educational 
setting.   This  setting  could  be  either  an  independent 
studio  facility  or  an  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Brubeck 's  music  could  serve  both  the  beginning  and  advanced 
student  of  jazz. 

Through  an  analysis  and  performance  of  Brubeck 's 
original  compositions  and  improvisations,  the  jazz  pupil  can 
learn  important  concepts  related  to  melody,  rhythm,  and 
harmony.   This  writer  feels  that  the  student  would  also 
learn  more  about  certain  techniques  and  stylistic  approaches 
not  adequately  covered  in  other  materials.   Because 
Brubeck's  improvisations  have  been  completely  written-out, 
the  jazz  student  would  have  the  opportunity  to  analyze 
elements  of  actual  spontaneous  improvisations.   This  would, 
in  turn,  aid  the  student  in  developing  his  own  creative 
skills . 

Brubeck's  assimilation  of  classical  formal  procedures 
could  provide  a  more  relevant  approach  for  the  classically- 
oriented  student  who  is  attempting  a  systematic  study  of 
jazz.   The  student  could  observe  ways  in  which  classical 
and  jazz  elements  might  be  integrated. 
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Many  of  Brubeck's  original  piano  works  would  have 
value  as  far  as  recital-concert  situations  are  concerned. 
At  present,  the  amount  of  available  piano  literature  for 
the  performing  jazz  student  is  limited.   Brubeck  produced 
jazz  compositions  which  would  cater  to  both  the  young 
elementary  student  (e.g.  Themes  from  Eurasia)  and  the 
more  advanced  student  (e.g.  The  Duke ) . 

Implications 

Brubeck's  quest  to  create  new  markets  for  jazz 

resulted  in  a  broadening  of  the  base  for  jazz.   This  is 

especially  significant  in  the  area  of  education.   Brubeck 

contributed  by  bringing  jazz  to  many  students.   He  stated 

My  wife  wrote  to  every  school — we  played 
free--grammer  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  colleges--any  place  that 
we  could  drive  to.  .  .  .   We  were  out 
saying  we've  got  to  broaden  the  base  for 
jazz.  (Personal  interview,  1989) 

From  the  data,  it  also  appeared  that  Brubeck  helped 

pave  the  path  for  other  musicians  to  follow.   This  included 

not  only  the  concept  of  bringing  jazz  to  more  students  but 

also  the  stylistic  approach  based  on  the  integration  of 

classical  and  jazz  elements.   An  example  of  the  latter  would 

be  the  formation  and  subsequent  success  of  the  Modern  Jazz 

Quartet.   It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  Brubeck 

received  very  little  credit  for  pioneering  work  in  this 

area.   One  possible  reason  for  this  situation  might  be 
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detected  in  the  following  statement  made  by  Brubeck. 

You'll  see  I  kicked  on  that  door  first. 
I  didn't  go  through  maybe  as  well.  .  .  . 
Paul  used  to  say,  "Dave,  you  keep  going 
this  way,  but  you  don't  exploit  it,  and 
somebody  else  comes  along  and  takes 
what  we've  done  and  makes  their  whole 
style  out  of  it."  (Personal  interview, 
1989) 

Based  upon  the  research,  it  is  the  view  of  this  writer 
that  Dave  Brubeck  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
field  of  jazz.   As  a  result  of  his  work,  the  jazz  idiom  has 
been  immensely  enriched. 

Due  to  limitations,  this  study  focused  on  selected 
areas  of  Brubeck' s  career  and  work.   Moreover,  there  are 
other  areas  which  would  warrant  further  research.   For 
example,  an  in-depth  examination  of  Brubeck's  choral  genre 
could  prove  valuable,  especially  if  it  addressed  areas 
relating  to  performance  practices  and  historical  perspective. 
More  research  might  also  be  undertaken  concerning  the 
possible  relationships  that  exist  between  jazz  and  politics. 
This  could  include  the  use  of  jazz  as  a  communicating  tool. 
Brubeck's  travels  and  experiences  in  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  raised  some  important  issues  regarding  the  socio- 
political apsects  of  jazz.   Finally,  a  study  could  be 
undertaken  which  would  search  for  ways  to  effectively 
integrate  Brubeck's  music  into  a  college  or  university 
curriculum  for  jazz  studies. 


GLOSSARY 
DEFINITIONS 


AD  LIB: 


ATTACK: 


BALLAD : 


BLUES: 


BOP  (BEBOP): 


BREAK: 


BRIDGE: 


CHORUS: 


(Ad  Libitum)  "at  the  pleasure  of  the 
performer" — indicates  that  the  per- 
former is  improvising  or  should  impro- 
vise . 

The  beginning  of  a  sound  (opposite  of 
release )  . 

A  jazz  composition  having  a  slow 
tempo . 

A  simple  style  of  Black  music  separate 
from  but  coexistent  with  jazz;  began 
at  least  as  early  as  the  turn  of  the 
century,  probably  much  earlier.   It 
has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  in- 
fluence on  jazz.   The  majority  of 
blues  compositions  employ  the  I-IV- 
I-V-I  chord  progression  or  a  varia- 
tion of  it  in  a  twelve-bar  pattern. 
Blues  usually  have  a  slow  tempo. 

A  jazz  style  that  flourished  between 
about  1944  and  1958,  stressing  compli- 
cated melodic  improvisation  and  an 
increased  use  of  substitute  chords. 
A  style  associated  with  such  musi- 
cians as  Charlie  Parker,  "Dizzy" 
Gillespie,  Thelonius  Monk,  Bud  Powell, 
Dexter  Gordon,  and  Sonny  Stitt. 

The  portion  of  a  piece  in  which  all 
band  members  stop  playing  except  the 
one  who  improvises  a  solo.   The  term 
"break"  can  also  refer  to  the  solo 
itself. 

The  B  part  of  an  AABA  composition; 
Also  known  as  the  release  or  inside. 

A  single  playing  through  of  the  struc- 
ture being  used  to  organize  the  music 
in  an  improvisation. 
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COLLECTIVE 
IMPROVISATION: 


COMPING: 
COMPOUND  METER: 
COOL  SCHOOL: 

COUNTERPOINT: 
DOUBLE-TIME: 

EXTEMPORIZATION: 
FAKE: 

FILL: 
FUGUE/ FUGAL: 

FUNKY: 

HEMIOLA: 

IMPROVISATION: 
LATIN  (FEEL): 


Simultaneous  improvisation  by  all 
members  of  a  group. 

Syncopated  chording  which  provides 
accompaniment  behind  a  soloist. 

Meter  that  includes  a  triple  sub- 
division within  the  beat,  e.g.,  6/8. 

A  more  reserved  style  of  jazz  which 
was  often  associated  with  West  Coast 
jazz  in  the  1950s.   It  often  emulated 
a  chamber-like  approach. 

The  linear  aspect  of  melodic  lines 
sounding  together. 

The  feeling  that  the  music  (or  player) 
is  going  twice  as  fast  as  the  tempo. 
The  chord  progressions  continue  at  the 
original  rate. 

See  improvisation. 

To  improvise  freely  (usually  upon  a 
pre-determined  chord  progression. 
See  Ad  Lib. 

Anything  a  drummer  plays  in  addition 
to  basic  timekeeping. 

A  procedure  which  employs  imitative 
counterpoint  (theme  is  stated  in  more 
than  one  voice  )  . 

Earthy  association.   Bluesy,  gospel- 
flavored.   Often  contains  a  pre- 
dominance of  lowered  thirds  and  fifths. 

The  quality  of  six  divisible  two 
different  ways.   For  example,  in  6/8, 
1  and  4  can  be  stressed  or  1,  3,  and 
5  can  be  stressed. 

Spontaneous  creation  of  music  based  on 
a  preconceived  chord  pattern. 

A  style  usually  associated  with  Latin 
American  music.   Eighth-notes  are  played 
evenly. 
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LOCKED-HANDS 
STYLE: 


METER: 


A  style  in  which  a  separate  chord 
parallels  each  note  of  the  melody 
(All  fingers  strike  the  keyboard 
together).   Also  known  as  block- 
chording  or  block-chord  style. 

The  pattern  in  which  a  steady 
succession  of  rhythmic  pulses  is 
organized.   The  organization  of 
beats  within  a  measure. 


MULTI-METER: 


OSTINATO: 


POLYCHORD: 


POLYRHYTHM: 


POLYTONAL : 


The  continual  use  of  different 
meters  within  the  same  section  or 
composition. 

A  short  musical  pattern  that  is 
repeated  persistently  throughout 
a  composition.   Repetition  same 
voice/same  pitch. 

A  complex  chord  created  by  the  combi- 
nation of  two  different  chords. 

The  simultaneous  use  of  two  or  more 
contrasting  rhythms  that  are  not 
readily  perceived  as  deriving  from 
one  another. 

The  use  of  more  than  one  key  at  the 
same  time. 


RAGTIME: 


RHYTHM  SECTION: 


RIFF: 
RONDO: 


A  popular,  syncopated  turn-of-the- 
century  piano  style.   The  style  of 
music  associated  with  composers  Scott 
Joplin  and  Tom  Turpin. 

The  players  whose  band  function  is 
accompanying.   Usually  the  pianist, 
bassist,  and  drummer. 

A  brief,  relaxed,  tuneful  phrase. 
A  motive. 

A  multisectional  form  based  on  the 
recurrence  of  a  theme.   For  example: 
ABACA. 


SEQUENCE: 


Repetition    same    voice    ( chord) /different 
pitch. 
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STRIDE: 


SWING: 


SYNCOPATION: 


TERNARY  FORM: 


THIRD  STREAM: 


TRIPLET: 


TURNAROUND : 


Left-handed  style  used  by  early  jazz 
pianists.   It  usually  employs  a  bass 
note  on  the  first  and  third  beats  of 
each  measure  and  a  chord  on  the  second 
and  fourth. 

A  style  of  jazz  which  combines  con- 
stant tempo,  syncopation,  swing  eighth 
notes  (uneven) ,  and  rhythmically  co- 
hesive group  playing.   Often  associ- 
ated with  the  big  bands  of  the  early 
1930s  to  late  1940s. 

Stress  on  any  portion  of  the  measure 
other  than  the  first  part  of  a  pri- 
mary beat . 

A  form  having  three  parts  or  sections- 
ABA. 

Music  that  combines  elements  of  jazz 
and  20th  century  art  music.   Term 
usually  associated  with  Gunther 
Schuller. 

Three  notes  of  equal  value  to  be 
played  in  the  time  normally  occupied 
by  two  notes  of  the  same  value. 

A  passage  that  occurs  at  the  end  of 
a  section  and  allows  the  performer  to 
repeat  the  section. 


TWELVE-BAR 
BLUES  PATTERN: 


VAMP: 

VOICING: 
WALKING  'BASS: 


A  jazz  form.   A  standard  harmonic 
structure  in  which  the  12  bar  pro- 
gression I-I-I-I-IV-IV-I-I-V-IV-I-I 
is  utilized.   It  can  serve  as  the 
foundation  for  a  actual  song,  or  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  improvisation. 

A  short  chord  progression  which  is 
repeated  many  times.   Often  used  "for 
introductions  and  endings. 

The  assignment  of  notes  to  a  chord. 

A  style  of  bass  line  in  which  each 
beat  of  each  measure  receives  a 
separate  tone. 


APPENDIX   A 
SELECTED    PIANO   COMPOSITIONS 


A   Misty   Morning    (A/K/A    So    This    is    Kirsten) 

Ben  jamin 

Blue  Lake  Tahoe 

Blue  Rondo  a  la  Turk 


Blue  Shadows  in  the  Street 


Blues  for  Newport 
Bluette 


Bossa  Nova  U.S.A. 


Brandenburg  Gate 

Bru1 s  Boogie  Woogie 

Cable  Car 

Calcutta  Blues 

Cantiga  Nova  Swing  ( Swing  a    New  Song) 

Castilian  Blues 

Castilian  Drums 

Countdown 

Danse  Duet 

Darius 

Dizzy ' s  Dream 

Easy  as  You  Go 

Easy  as  You  Grow 
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Elana  Joy 

Eleven  Four 

Everybody' s  Coming 

Everybody ' s  Jumpin ' 

Far  More  Blue 

Fast  Life 

Festival  Hall 

For  Iola 

Fujiyama 

G-Flat  Theme 

Golden  Horn 

Good  Reviews 

Home  at  Last 

Home  Without  Iola 

How  Does  Your  Garden  Grow 


X    Didn1 t  Know  Till  You  Told  Me 

I  See,  Satie 

I 'd  Walk  a  Country  Mile 

In  the  Lurch 

In  Your  Own  Sweet  Way 

Irmao  Amigo 

It's  a_  Raggy  Waltz 

Jet  Lag  (Circadian  Dysrhythmia ) 

Kathy ' s  Waltz 

King  for  a_  Day 


Koto  Song 
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Lamento 

Like  Sunshine  (Cassandra ) 

Lost.  Waltz  (I'm  So  Lost ) 

Maori  Blues 

Marble  Arch 

Micheal ,  My  Second  Son 

Movin'  Out 

Mr.  Fats 

My  One  Bad  Habit 

Nomad 

Ode  to  a   Cowboy 

One  Moment  Worth  Years 

Osaka  Blues 

Out  of  the  Past  (A/K/A  Fantasy  No.  One) 

Pick  Up  Sticks 

Points  on  Jazz 


Polly 

Recuerdo 

Rising  Sun 

Rotterdam  Blues 

Since  Love  Had  It's  Way 

Skyscape 

Softly,  William,  Softly 

Sounds  of  the  Loop 
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Southern  Scene  (Briar  Bush) 
Strange  Meadowlark 
Summer  Song 
Swing  Bells 
Temptation  Boogie 
lhank  You  (Dziekuje) 
The  City  is  Crying 
The  Summer  Music 
Theme  for  June 
There ' 11  Be  No  Tomorrow 
Three  To  Get  Ready 
They  Say  I  Look  Like  God 
Tokyo  Traffic 
Too  Young  for  Growing  Old 
Traveling  Blues 
Tritonis 
Two  Churches 
Two  Part  Contention 
Unisphere 
Unsquare  Dance 
Vento  Fresco 
Walkin '  Line 
Wa t u s i  Drums 
Waltz  Limp 

We  All  Remember  Paul 
Weep  No  More 


APPENDIX  B 
CHORAL  COMPOSITIONS 


Light  in  the  Wilderness  oratorio 

Decca/MCA  10009  -  1970 
Premiere:   Feb  1968 

Gates  of  Justice  cantata 


Decca  DL  710175 
Premiere:   Oct  1969 

Truth  is  Fallen  cantata 

Atlantic  40367  -  1973-74 
Premiere:   May  1971 

La  Fiesta  de  la  Posada  Christmas  Chorale 

CBS  73903  -  1979  Pageant 

Premiere:   Dec  1975 

Beloved  Son  oratorio 

Premiere:   Aug  1978 

To  Hope :  A  Celebration 
Premiere:   April  1980 

Pangua  Lingua  Variations 
Premiere:   1983 

Voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Tongues  of  Fire) 
Premiere:   June  1985 

I  see ,  Satie  (Secular) 
Premiere:   1987 

Upon  This  Rock  (1987) 

Four  New  England  Pieces  (Secular) 
Premiere:   Jan  1988 

Lenten  Triptych 
Premiere:   May  1988 

In  Praise  of  Mary 
Premiere:   Dec  1989 
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APPENDIX  C 
RECORDINGS  BY  THE  DAVE  BRUBECK  ENSEMBLES 


Abbreviation  codes: 

ATC  ATLANTIC 

CCJ  CONCORD  JAZZ 

COL  COLUMBIA 

FSY  FANTASY 

GRP  GRP  RECORDS 

MLS  MILESTONE 

OJC  ORIGINAL  JAZZ  CLASSICS 

HOR  HORIZON  MUSIC  RECORD 

AAM  A  &  M  RECORDS 

MCA  MCA  RECORDS 


ALL  THE  THINGS  YOU  ARE:   ATC 
AMERICAN  POP:   MCA 
ATLANTIC  JAZZ:  ATC 
BACK  HOME:   CCJ 
BLUE  RONDO:   CCY 

BLUE  RONDO  A  LA  TURK  (SINGLE):   COL 
BROTHER,  THE  GREAT  SPIRIT  MADE  US  ALL:   ATC 
BRUBECK  A  LA  MODE:   FSY 

BRUBECK  AND  DESMOND  1975:  THE  DUETS:   AAM 
BRUBECK  AND  RUSHING:   CSP 
COLUMBIA  JAZZ  MASTERPIECE  SAMPLER:   COL 
CONCORD  ON  A  SUMMER  NIGHT:   CCJ 
CONCORD  SOUND:   CCJ 
DAVE  BRUBECK  OCTET:   FSY 
DAVE  BRUBECK/ PAUL  DESMOND:   FSY 

FIESTA  DE  LA  POSADA  (FESTIVAL  OF  THE  INN):   COL 
FOR  IOLA:   CCJ 
GONE  WITH  THE  WIND:   COL 
GREAT  CONCERTS:   COL 
GREATEST  HITS:   FSY 

HAPPY  ANNIVERSARY,  CHARLIE  BROWN:   GRP 
JAZZ  AT  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  PACIFIC:   FSY 
JAZZ  AT  OBERLIN:   FSY 

JAZZ  MASTERS  -  27  CLASSIC  PERFORMANCES:   COL 
JAZZ:  RED  HOT  AND  COOL:   COL 
JINGLE  BELL  JAZZ:   COL 
JAZZ  SAMPLER  (VOL  II):   COL 
JAZZ  SAMPLER  (VOL  V):   COL 
LAST  SET  AT  NEWPORT:   ATC 
MOSCOW  NIGHT:   CCJ 

MUSIC  FROM  WEST  SIDE  STORY  AND  OTHER  SHOWS  AND  FILMS:   COL 
NEAR-MYTH  WITH  BILL  SMITH:   FSY 
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NEWPORT:  19  58:   COL 

PAPER  MOON:   CCJ 

PIONEERS  OF  THE  NEW  AGE:   COL 

REFLECTIONS:   CCJ 

REUNION:   FSY 

STARDUST  (SINGLE):   OJC 

STARDUST:   MLS 

TAKE  FIVE  (SINGLE):   COL 

TAKE  FIVE:   CSP 

TIME  FURTHER  OUT:   COL 

TIME  OUT:   COL 

TRITONIS:   CCJ 

25th  ANNIVERSARY  REUNION:   AAM 

24  CLASSIC  ORIGINAL  RECORDINGS:   FSY 

TWO  GENERATIONS  OF  DRUBECK:   ATC 

WE'RE  ALL  TOGETHER  AGAIN:   ATC 
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